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INTERNATIONAL RUBBER STUDY GROUP’S 
CONFERENCE 


Once more the International Rubber Study 
Group has met and parted without being able to 
reach agreement on specific measures to stabilise 
the world rubber market. The United States 
delegate did, however, agree to transmit to his 
Government a request for the U.S. to reconsider 
increasing the price of GRS synthetic. The group 
put world natural rubber production this year at 
about 1,700,000 long tons and synthetic output in 
member countries at some 706,000 tons. Estimates 
of consumption showed that there would be a 
surplus of 24,000 tons of natural rubber while 
consumption of synthetic would exceed production, 
by 8,000 tons. There would be a total excess of 
16,000 tons for the stocks. This represents a close 
and effective regulation of output in relation to 
consumption strongly contrasting with less disci- 
plined days—and with the state of grain, butter 
and other vast surpluses in the U.S. and Canada 
to-day. But the rubber interests are so much more 
articulate because they have to fend for themselves, 
whereas -the State looks after the farmer and 
guarantees him his price. : 


Asian producers of natural rubber wanted the 
price of synthetic raised by two cents a pound, but 
they failed to get their viewpoint accepted. The 
“~gument was based on incentive to greater 
_-oduction but for the time being this carries 
little weight. The marvel is that with so much 


natural and synthetic production the bottom has 
not dropped out of the market. Indeed the finest 
aspect of the rubber situation is the extraordinary 
strength and expansion of demand for both kinds 
of rubber. Nor is there any abrupt end conceivable 
to the ever-new uses to which rubber is being put. 
Even if the campaign to obtain widespread use of 
rubber powder in the making of roads fails to 
attain its real object, the diversification of rubber’s 
industrial uses should suffice to keep demand fully 
alive. The world is in fact entering upon a new 
industrial age in that respect, and hundreds of 
new processes and inventions—in which Britain 
has shared with America the inventive lead— 
unfold countless opportunities for rubber as for 
plastics and fibres. Rubber is indeed in better 
relation to rice and basic foodstuffs and similar 
commodities than it has ever been since the war, 
when it was the suffering Cinderella of all the 
great commodities. There was every reason then 
for drastic legislation to bring rubber on to the 
same terms as_ rice—the most intimate and 
necessary commodity currency in the life of the 
host of rubber tappers. But for the present, 
stabilisation at a reasonable price is the best thing 
to be hoped for. It cannot be allowed to fall away 
as it has so often done in the past without complete 
disaster—political and economic. That at least 
is thoroughly understood, and sometimes one is 


| - 
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forced to believe that even American right-wing 
Republicans comprehend the alternatives out here, 
if rather crudely expressed, much more realistically 
than the Bevanites at Westminster. 


The buffer stock policy has been a boon, but 
it is now large—too large for comfort from the 
viewpoint of the producer, though he didn’t bother 
overmuch about it while the pile grew and grew 
and the price stayed up accordingly. But so long 
as production and consumption are balanced as 
closely as they are in the 1954 estimates, all should 
be well. The ample stocks, drawn upon conserva- 
tively in threatening times when peace looks pre- 
carious and prices leap up, will act as a stabiliser. 
Boom and bust alternations have their romanc2s 
and their tragedies, but they do not belong to the 
kind of world we now live in, where nicety of 
judgment and mathematical exactitude of calcula- 
tion are becoming more and more essential. The 
group’s resolution did in fact agree on stabilisation 
without agreeing on the precise methods to achieve 
it. They agreed that the butter stock draft agree- 
ment had been valuable and should be borne in 
mind whenever the present balance is disturbed. 
And the U.S. delegates showed a very practical 
sympathy with effective replanting, with high- 
yielding strains, the reduction of costs, and more 
efficient marketing and production. There is 
plenty to be done in this line, with stabilisation at 
a not inequitable price, as an umbrella if not a 
goad. Some estates have done wonders in most 
of these departments of efficiency and economy, 
and they deserve the success and prosperity their 
enterprise will almost certainly gain them. But 
for the small holder, the man who goes in and out 
as the price rises or falls, the need for diversifica- 
tion is even greater than it is for the large estate. 
There is no valid reason why Malaya and Indonesia 
could not develop half a dozen world commodities 
as a counterweight against synthetic rubber and 
a safeguard against sole dependence on a single 
product. More rice, more cocoa, more pineapples, 
more variety altogether will not only remove the 
risks producer and middleman alike face but 
provide for a more stable economy on a higher and 
more dependable level. There is much to be done 
along these lines. 


Meanwhile the Study Group has agreed with 
sober realism on the intimacy of the price relation- 
ship between synthetic and natural rubber. There 
is, it is true, nothing new or profound about that, 
but it is nonetheless important and reassuring. 
Naturally the producers, having got the U.S. 
delegate to reaffirm this principle, wanted him to 
go farther and cross his t’s and dot the i’s. The 
delegate did agree to transmit the request of the 
producers to raise the price of synthetic, but 
contended that such a measure was not necessary 
at present. 


The President and Managing Director of the 
Malayan American Plantations Ltd. (Mr. W. E. 
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Cake), emphasising the formidable and permane; 
rivalry of synthetic to the natural product, repear 
the exhortation to more research in the natural 
industry. Over and over again the producers have 
been criticised for their failure in this respect. 
The same intensive research is necessary as is now 
being carried out in the synthetic industry. Malaya, 
too, has been slow in turning to the industrial 
exploitation of its own product. Foam rubber had 
become an article of everyday appearance in the 
shops and cities long before the first foam factory 
was set up in Ipoh. As Mr. Cake well says, an 
immense field is opened up through treating 
rubber as “a raw. material for modification by 
appropriate chemical means to produce substances 
of specific desired properties.” He declares that 
the industry’s own programme should be developed 
in close co-operation with the scientists and 
technicians of large rubber consuming factories in 
America, the U.K., France and other countries. 
Synthetic has certainly given a very direct lead 
in this respect. It is now producing specific kinds 
of rubber for specific purposes. Of course it will 
cost money—a lot of money; and brains, which the 
modern chemist can supply, for he has become 
a veritable magician in his own right in this age. 


Unfortunately new developments in processing, 
like replanting, involve new expenditure, and the 
utmost economy is necessary in other directior 
to meet it. But in Malaya at any rate the gre. 
shadow over the estates is lifting at long last. In 
his last speech in London Sir John Hay referred to 
his recent visit and said that over an area much 
wider than the officially designated “white” areas 
conditions have returned to normal in the sense of 
security and order. For the first time he was able 
to tell the shareholders of the Malacca Rubber 
Plantations Ltd. that no terrorist contacts involving 
the company’s staff took place on its estates, nor 
did the company suffer any damage to person or 
property. The importance of this, in finances 
alone, can be gauged from the fact that the company 


has had to spend £110,000 out of its own resources 


on direct security expenditure since the emergency 
began. 
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STRUGGLE FOR PARTY UNITY IN CHINA 


The resolution denouncing rebellious or disobedient 
army, civil, and party elements, passed at the fourth plenary 
session of the seventh Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, which caused such a sensation abroad, 
is now in process of repetition in all the regional and pro- 
vincial organs of the Party. The meetings of most of these 
bodies have already been recorded in the official Press. 
The Party’s Central-South Bureau, for example, held an 
enlarged session at Hankow on March 15 to 27 to transmit 
and discuss the spirit and terms of the “Resolution on 
Strengthening Party unity’? passed by the Central Com- 
mittee. After serious discussions, the session proceeded 
with “a stern examination” of the question of Party unity 
in the Central-South region,” and the attending comrades 
carried out criticism and self-criticism concerning’ their 
understanding about the question of unity and their defects 
in certain respects. Party cadres were also directed to study 


' the documents and to examine and overcome all thoughts 


and acts unfavourable to Party unity and “constantly guard 
against deceit.’”” Concrete measures are to be drawn up 
by the Organization Department, under which high-ranking 
cadres of the Party should join the Party life of the Party 
branches so as to subject themselves to mass criticism and 
supervision. 


These regional meetings were apparently followed by 
nrovincial gatherings, for a report in the Hongkong Chinese 
pers says that the acting Secretary of the South China 
~wub-Bureau, Tao Chu, at a conference which lasted until 
April 8, condemned individualism and the other traits which 
called forth the denunciation from the hierarchy. But the 
suggestion that though no names were mentioned the speech 
was an intentional criticism of the Governor of the pro- 
vince is simply a deduction. The difficulty indeed is to 
know against whom Liu Shao-chi’s original tirade was 
directed. All sorts of names have been mentioned, but 
these are all guesswork. It is probable, indeed, that the 
defects were not in fact particular, or confined to any 
special area or leaders, but were general and widespread— 
as indeed the defects have been all the way through the 
revolution ever since the fall of the dynasty. 


That does not make the problem any the less serious: 
it makes it more so in fact. And this idea is sustained by 
the fact that the issue has been remitted to all the regional 
party authorities. A problem peculiar to the Northeast 
or South-west would hardly be discussed by other regional 
authorities. No doubt the regional Bureaux, like the North 


_ China group, whole-heartedly supported the resolution from 


the Central Committee. It would be a phenomenon if they 
did not. Nor would all this trouble have been taken if 
there were not genuine apprehensions among the higher 
levels. 


The North called for a ruthless struggle against all 
deliberately undermining Party unity and carrying out 
factional activities inside the Party, “for otherwise they 
will degenerate into individual careerists of despicable bour- 
geoisie, while the bourgeoisie will be given an opportunity 
to seek their agents inside the Party.” There has been 
no concrete revelation as to what particular policy may be 
contributing to this dissension and disunity. Doubt and 


“~uspicion of the all-out commitment to the Kremlin in 


-hina’s foreign policy has been an underlying factor through- 


“out China from the very first, except among a small group 


of ‘new Internationalists.””’ There is also the warning from 


the attitude of the Tuchuns and other warlords, as well 
as the heritage of military overlordship. But there is 
nothing to prove real danger to the Party and much to 
suggest that the guiding principle is that to be forewarned 
is to he forearmed. There are even substantial differences 
in the official summaries of the responses of the various 
regions to the C.C. resolution. The South-west, for in- 
stance, were brief but positive in their resolution. The 
North-west was colourless and consisted almost wholly of 
the approved Party cliches, in which the directive from the 
Central Committee is parroted, with the added indication 
that it has been carried out. In the North-east—one of the 
last bureaux of the party to deal with the directive—it 
was stated that the Bureau conference was held under the 
“close concern and guidance’? of the CCP Central Com- 
mittee, and unfolded criticism and self-criticism. All the 
speakers “affirmed the achievements made by the North- 
east, unanimously and solemnly criticised the kind of con- 
ceit growing among some Party cadres, particularly among 
high-ranking cadres in the North-east, and after more than 
20 days heated discussions.”’ 

In the editorial which followed the majority of these 
regional gatherings the Peking People’s Daily developed the 
theme of Party unity and the deep need for it under a 
number of heads. It is significant that the first was that 
“imperialist encirclement still exists. This encirclement is 
not only military but is primarily political.’ The second 
point was internal opposition. The classes inside the coun- 
try who have already been overthrown would not willingly 
reconcile themselves to extinction, while those classes that 
are still to be eliminated in due course would not give up 
without resistance. “Inveterate counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments among them will undoubtedly enter into collusion 
with foreign imperialism and take every opportunity to 
sabotage our cause in an attempt to defeat the revolu- 
tionary cause and restore reactionary rule in China.” 
Applying the orthodox methods of the Communists to the 
“imperialists,”’ the paper says “the enemy knows that a 
fortress can most easily be taken from within.” 

Whether it will carry conviction by citing Chen Tu- 
hsiu and Chang Kuo-tao as examples is to be doubted. 
The differences they had with the other leaders of the 
Party had little or nothing to do with foreign imperialism, 
and much to do with internal differences, doctrinal and 
political And the reference to the liquidated hierarchy 
of the old Bolshevik Party, such as Trotsky, Zinovieff, 
Bukharin and other leaders and their followers, merely re- 
calls the great feud between them and Stalin which basi- 
cally arose from the despotic ambitions of the great Soviet 
leader, who continued to wipe out all opponents relentlessly 
until he had no opponents left and was almost sickened 
himself by the fawning sycophancy which took its place. 
And it may well be that the reference to the “Tito clique”’ 
will arouse very mixed feelings. Doubtless there are 
many, even among the Communist leaders, who would prefer 
to do what Tito did rather than go on blindly into a future 
that seems shackled so completely to the vast Soviet neigh- 
bour. And all the more so because of the constant itera- 
tion and reiteration that all-powerful America has generated 
a bitter hatred of the regime. This is where the tirade 
of the agitator runs head-on into cold and fearful reflec- 
tion. The majority of thinking Chinese would rather have 
peace with America than risk everything in a war against her. 


They would rather seek her help than foster that enmity 
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FAR EASTERN ROUNDUP 


Everyone considers himself the champion of peace and 
Ho Chi Minh, the Vietminh leader is no exception. He 
said last week, “It is our firm stand to negotiate with 
France on the basis of independence, unity and democratic 
freedom for a cease-fire, armistice and restoration of peace 
in Indochina.” But his men are now advancing towards 
Hanoi and other areas in Tonkin. 


Everyone is for free election by free people for a 
free government. But neither North nor South Korea is 
willing to risk a really free general election. So, while 
statesmen in Geneva spent their time in debates, in pre- 
senting one-sided proposals and interpretations, and _ in 
accusatory and propaganda speeches, the war in Indochina 
went on and the Korean issue remained unsolved. The 
attitude towards the formation of a S. E. Asian Defence 
Group was not unanimous among the Free World, but the 
denunciation coming from the Communist bloc was in chorus 
with the Ho Chi Minh chanting, ‘‘All Asian countries which 
were or are being subjected to foreign enslavement and 
turned into colonies, should unite together in carrying our 
struggle against colonial enslavement and aggression.” 


On the Korean issue, difference of opinions and clash 
of interests were as follows: (1) North Korea, supported 
by the Communist bloc, proposed nation-wide elections under 
the supervision of commissions formed equally of Com- 
munists and non-Communists but without international super- 
vision. (2) South Korea wanted free elections in North 
Korea under United Nations supervision and gave only 
100 seats to the Communists in the National Assembly at 
Seoul. (3) United. States and other Western representa- 
tives suggested a compromise for all-Korean elections under 
the supervision of an appointed committee. But so far 
South Korea has not agreed to it. (4) Britain, while re- 


which is one of the great misfortunes the regime has im- 
posed upon the Chinese people. 


The editorial in the People’s Daily is full of generali- 
ties and of little fears. No name is mentioned, whether 
because no name dared be mentioned or because no name 
big enough is as yet so openly involved as to supply the 
individual symbol and exemplar the Party’s technique so 
habitually employs, to point the moral and adorn the tale. 
Against the broader background of high policy the aspects 
against which the Party organ inveighs seem singularly 
petty—the fear that unless this “most dangerous kind of 
conceit” is overcome the mentality and working-style of 
the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie will spread and exer- 
cise a corroding, disintegrating and splitting effect on the 
Party and small groups develop within the Party; with 
the result that the “enemy” may find agents inside the 
party. This is to confuse the superficial symptom for the 
deep and fateful cause which, unless it is resolutely con- 
fronted as Tito did, will isolate China in a difficult and 
none too friendly world, for in this atomic age the Kremlin 
cannot be trusted—a generation after the Bolshevik -Revo- 
lution—to see China right through to the fulfilment of the 
revolution. She would drop her to-morrow if thereby she 
could make peace in the West and dish the resurgent 
Teutons. | 
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jecting the Communist plan for elections in Korea, made 
a 5-point proposal for elections under international super- 
vision. On the subject of foreign troops in Korea, the 
proposal said “‘The mission of the United Nations forces is 
to establish peace and security in the area and as soon 
as this has been achieved, they will be withdrawn.” (5) 
Refusing the compromise plan, President Rhee said, “‘The 
free world is learning rapidly—from Korea, from Indochina 
and from Geneva—that there is no compromise with the 
Communists, no appeasement that does not lead to destruc- 
tion.” 


On Indochina negotiations, the present situation is as 
follows: (1) Vietminh, supported by Russia and China, 
put forward an eight-point plan for an Indochina settlement 
including the proposal for a cease-fire. The main points 
of Vietminh’s proposal were: the recognition by France of 
the sovereignty and independence of Vietnam, Khmer (Cam- 
bodia) and Pathet Lao (Laos); the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from these three states; free elections in the three 
states without foreign interference. (2) Vietnam is for 
an internationally-supervised election and armistice and 
demands that Vietminh must recognize Bao Dai as the 
head of the State; and Vietminh soldiers must be incor- 
porated in a national army under Bao Dai. (3) France 
considered Vietnam’s terms too unrealistic and called for 7 
internationally-controlled armistice pending a political sett 
ment but Communist forces must withdraw from Laos ana 
Cambodia and regroup in Vietnam areas to be specified. 


The only successful negotiation in Geneva was on the 
evacuation of the wounded from Dienbienphu. After much 
buck-passing, propaganda-talking, the Vietminh agreed on 
May 10 to allow the French to airlift 1,300 wounded from 
the lost fortress. But the war went on with violent fighting 
only 30 miles south of Hanoi. Vietminh troops approached 
Phuly and intensified attacks along the western side of the 
Red River delta while Generals Bodet and Cogny considered 
that there was no immediate danger to Hanoi or to the 
Red River delta. 


Speaking on the S.E. Asia Defence Plan, Mr. Dulles 
said, “Vital interests can no longer be protected merely 
by local defence. The key to successful defence and to the 
deterring of attack is association for mutual defence. That 
is what the U.S. seeks in Southeast Asia.” If Laos, Cam- 
bodia and Vietnam were included in such pact then it would 
be appropriate for the collective security nations to use 
force to put down attacks such as were now going on 
there. Mr. Dulles believes that sufficient manpower to stop 
Communist advances in Southeast Asia might be obtained 
from nations in that area and from such Pacific Powers as 
the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand. However, Bri- 
tain is already moving ahead with a military alternative to 
the Dulles’ plan for a South-east Asian Defence pact. An 
agreement between Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand 
and the United States on expansion of the five-Power staff 
agency in Singapore is in sight. This move puts the prac- 
tical side of defence first instead of a political agreement 
as proposed by Mr. Dulles. In Geneva, Russia and China 
accused that such plans are the work of American “im- 
perialism” in her “intervention” in Asian countries. M 
Chou said, “These activities are being carried on behind th 
backs of the Asian peoples and most of the Asian States. 
To organize certain Asian States into a bloc against other 
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gy can only create and aggravate trouble and division 
sia.” 

~ South Korean representatives are touring Asian coun- 
tries to invite leaders to attend a conference in Korea to 
form a united front against Communism in the Far East. 
According to Mr. Lee Bum-young, the leader of the Korean 
Liberal Party and the Deputy Chief of Staff of the Korean 
Army, seven countries including the Philippines, had pro- 
mised to send delegates to the conference. In Seoul, the 
Chairman of the South Korean National Assembly and 
leader of the official opposition party, Mr. P. H. Shinicky, 
complained to the Press that his party’s candidates were 
meeting police interference “in almost every direction’. It 
was also reported that President Syngman Rhee has purged 
100 “renegade’’ members from his own Party because they 
disobeyed a Party order by running for the National 
Assembly in the May 20 elections against Party-nominated 
candidates. Last week Korean Army, Navy and Air Force 
Chiefs of Staff told General Van Fleet, who is making a 
survey of military strength and aid requirements of Japan, 
South Korea and Formosa, that South Korea needed an 
army double its present strength if the United States with- 
drew from the peninsula. On leaving Korea, General Van 
Fleet commented, “The South Korean army is really on its 
toes. The troops are keen as ever, fit, ready and will- 
ing.”’ 

After the simultaneous release of the news of Ameri- 
ca’s economic aid to Ceylon, in Colombo and Washington, 
Sir John Kotelawala, the Prime Minister of Ceylon, denied 
it on May 12 by calling it “a damned lie.” At present, 
Ceylon is committed to the five-year Ceylon-China trade 
pact signed in December 1952 under which Ceylon agreed 
to supply 50,000 tons of sheet rubber to China annually 
exchange for rice. State Department officials’ in 

ashington said that the United States would be willing 
to consider the grant of economic aid to Ceylon if Ceylon 
stopped selling rubber to China and thus became eligible 
for aid under the mutual security programme. However, 
the State Department officials said that no approach had 
been made and added that the United States could not grant 
assistance unless Ceylon requested it and also agreed to 
stop rubber exports to China. 


In Tokyo last week, Japan negotiated with the United 
States for the supply of 140 planes within the framework 
of the military aid programme. Talks to settle Japan’s 
postwar U.S. Aid. Debt were also conducted between the 
two countries in Tokyo. The US-aid debt was estimated 
at about $2 billion. On Japan-Korea negotiations, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Mr. Katsuo Okazaki, recéntly 
agreed that his Government was willing to resume the talks. 
But the old, president Rhee charged not at all in good faith 
that Japan: (1) refused to nullify old Japanese-Korean 
treaties signed before the Japanese occupation, (2) asked 
for return of Korean properties as well as recompensation 
for those lost and damaged during the Korean war, (3) 
refused to return gold, artistic treasures and _ historical 
documents and books which the Japanese had taken from 
Korea, (4) delayed discussions on drawing what he called 
a reasonable fishery demarcation line between Japan and 
Korea, (5) smuggled Japanese products into Korea and 
gave the proceeds to pro-Japanese politicians in Korea and 
(6) allowed pro-Japanese Koreans to gather in Japan to 
plot against the ROK Government. 

What a pity—the Koreans are so troublesome and 
don’t want to forget about the past. The Rhee govern- 
ment in its relations with Japan is very unrealistic. Japan 


is the whole Far East’s hope for eventual survival against 


2 new imperialism threatening from Peking. That the 
5 is aiding Japan and that Japan has made a courageous 
effort to contribute to the defence of this area in future 
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its very important share should have been favourably re- 
ceived in Seoul. But the old animosity and Korean in- 
feriority complex remain and endanger the unity of non- 
communist nations in East Asia. The sympathy of all 
unbiased political observers in the Far East is entirely with 
the Japanese. 


NEW BRITISH EXPORT INDUSTRIES 


Many of Britain’s newly-developed industries, which 
have played such an important part in the country’s recent 
export expansion, owe their existence to inventions and dis- 
coveries made during or after the war. Typical examples 
are the development of radar and penicillin. There has 
been a substantial expansion of exports of the various types 
of electronic equipment in recent years. Sales abroad of 
radio-communication and navigational aid equipment, in- 
cluding radar, have risen steadily over the past five years 
and exceeded £10 million in 1953; the greater part of this 
consists of radar and other new types of electronic equip- 
ment, not exported at all before the war. Exports of tele- 
vision equipment have only become _ substantial over the 
past year or two, and further progress is expected. In- 
dustrial radio-frequency equipment is“finding many new uses 
in industry, and exports have been substantial. Tape re- 
corders and recording tapes, for accurate sound recording, 
are another new product, exports of which totalled nearly 
£% million in 1953. Diesel locomotives are an important 
new eng-neering export; 53 such locomotives were exported 
in 1951, and 42 in 1953. These included both diesel-electric 
and main-line mechanical diesel locomotives. The chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries have been responsible for a 
number of important new exports. Penicillin is a familiar 
example from the field of drugs and medicines. Although 
its manufacture has now been developed in many other 
countries, United Kingdom exports, which include many 
kinds of preparations using penicillin, have been very large 
and the fall in the value of exports between 1951 and 1953 
is due to the fall in prices as production costs have been 
reduced. Other new drugs that are now exported in sub- 
stantial amounts include sulphonamides, anti-histaminics (for 
the treatment of allergic conditions) and anti-paludics (for 
the prevention and treatment of malaria). One further very 
interesting, although as yet comparatively small, new export 
might be mentioned—the isotopes and their compounds, 
many of them radio-active, which are a product of nuclear 
research. Exports from the establishments at Harwell and 
Amersham, which go to most parts of the world, including 
the United States, were of the order of £60,000 in 1953 
and are still expanding. 


THE CITY OF PEKING 


At a recent gathering here, Professor F. S. Drake (Head, 
Department of Chinese; Director, Institute of Oriental 
Studies, Hongkong University), spoke at length about Peking 
and its history. A short outline follows. 


Peking is a rectangular fortress on the edge of a great 
plain. Before it lies an amphitheatre of mountains through 
which passes from Manchuria and the Mongolian plateau 
converge. Hardy horsemen have ridden through them _ to 
raid or dominate the great plain. The history of Peking can 
be traced back for 3,000 years. It has been the capital of 
China since the 13th Century, although the present city is 
at least the seventh to be built upon the site, for it first 
appeared in history as the feudal state capital of Yen in 
1122 B.C. but was razed to the ground in 222 B.C. During 
the Six Dynasties period and the T’ang Dynasty the city 
changed hands many times, but in 937 A.D. the Khitan tribe 
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from Manchuria enlarged the ancient city of Chi and gave 
it the name of Yen-ching, of which a few relics including a 
pagoda remain, and possibly the first digging of the chain 
of lakes that beautify the centre of. the present Peking. 
During the Yuan Dynasty Peking first became capital of the 
whole of China and the plan of the modern city appeared; 
laid out like a vast camp with the fortified Palace of the 
Grand Khan inside, there were three gates in each wall con- 
nected with the corresponding gate in the opposite wall by 
a straight road. In the centre was a Bell Tower from which 
the curfew sounded each night and within the South Gate 
was the walled Palace of the Khan described by Marco Polo, 
corresponding with the present Imperial and Forbidden 
Cities, outside the walls were the great suburbs similar to 
the present South City. The Mongols under Genghis Khan 
had taken the city in 1215 A.D. and the conquest of China 
was completed by his grandson Kublai Khan who made Yen- 
ching his capital in 1264, but the Mongols were driven out 
in 1368 and after the Yuan Dynasty came the Ming Dynasty 
of which the powerful Prince of Yen restored the city now 
known as Peking in 1427 A.D. The Palace was reconstruct- 
ed and Coal Hill was erected. Through the map of the 
Ming City we can see the ghost of the Mongol city and when 
we superimpose a map of the present city we can see the 
position of the Imperial and Forbidden cities, for Peking 
is a Ming City on a .Yuan foundation. The walls of the 
North and South cities remain, also many temples and altars. 
The Manchus retained Peking as a capital. Peking is a 
religious symbol, and the expression of an idea of the har- 
mony of Man and Nature through the virtue and sagacity 
of the Emperor, who sits in his throne-room facing south, cut 
off from the malign influences of the north by the barrier 
of Coal Hill. On the road from the South leading direct 
from the Throne-room, there is the Altar of Heaven on the 
right hand and Temple of Agriculture on the left typifying 
belief in God and human industry. On the east of the city 
is the Temple of the Sun, on the West the Temple of the 
Moon, and on the north the Temple of the Earth, and as 
one enters the Forbidden City there is the Imperial An- 
cestral Temple on one side and the Altar of Earth on the 
other, reminding one of the two sources of life, the fecundity 
of the race and the fertility of the soil. 


CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


At a recent meeting Professor B. Harrison (Dept. of 
History, Hongkong University) spoke on the past and pre- 
sent relations between China and the peoples in South-east 
Asia. An outline follows. 

China and South-east Asia have been linked in history 
from the very earliest times. Even in pre-historic times 
there were close physical similarities between the earliest 
known inhabitants of Java and North China. China’s cul- 
tural links with South-east Asia began quite early. The 
neolithic age in South-east Asia was followed, from about 
300 B.C., by a bronze age, and this bronze culture seemed to 
have come from China. Commercial contacts began in very 
early times. In the first and second centuries B.C. the 
Western Han empire of China established commercial and 
cultural contacts with South-east and Central Asia. 

There is no doubt that culturally India has been the 
most powerful formative influence in the history of South- 
east Asia. China’s influence has been on the wholé com- 
mercial and political rather than cultural. But the China 
trade has always meant a great deal in terms of wealth 


and welfare to South-east Asian countries. China’s in- 
terest was not always confined to trade. Buddhism 
spread from India to both South-east Asia and China, 


and in medieval times, Chinese Buddhist pilgrims © used 
to travel through the South-east on their way to or from 
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the centres of Buddhist learning in India. Trade rela- 
tions were, however, to be more enduring than religic 
contacts. South-east Asia shared in the great expansion 01 
China’s overseas trade under the T’ang dynasty in the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. and under the Southern Sung dynasty 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. South-east Asian countries 
naturally stood to gain from this. 


Politically, China has often claimed a general overlord- 
ship over the countries of the South-east in times past, and 
sometimes she has done so very forcibly. Northern Indo- 
china—which figures prominently in today’s news—has al- 
ways felt Chinese power and influence more directly than any 
other part of South-east Asia. Early Chinese dynasties as- 
serted their authority over Tonkin, and in the 13th century 
the Mongol armies overran Annam and even invaded Burma. 
The Ming again conquered Annam at the end of the 14th 
century. 

The rapid growth of the Chinese population of South- 
east Asia in modern times was directly linked with the 
expansion of Western rule and economic enterprise. The in- 
filtration of Chinese into the countries concerned after 1870 
was in general a voluntary, instinctive movement. There 
was an official ban on Chinese emigration until the end of 
the 19th century. The number of Chinese in South-east 
Asia has been estimated at no more than 10 million, out of a 
total population of some 160 million. But the part the 
Chinese have played in the economic development of the 
various regions has been a very much more important one 
than mere numbers would suggest. Their presence has posed 
very difficult social and political problems. Generally speak- 
ing, the native peoples showed little desire or ability to 
compete for economic prizes, and they left the commerce 
and industry to the Chinese immigrants. Western rule 
brought wealth to a middle class of immigrant Chinese, bt 
it usually left the native inhabitant a poor man.. Thus, 
economic class divisions in South-east Asia were accentuated 
and complicated by racial differences. The rise of nationa- 
lism in South-east Asia is bound to culminate, in the long 
run, in the general withdrawal of Western rule and the big 
questions for the future were: how will the Chinese fare 
in independent South-east Asia, and what will be the attitude 
of China herself. In general the adaptability and resilience 
of the Chinese, as well as the value of their economic enter- 
prise, seem likely to ensure that they will retain their im- 
portant place in South-east Asian communities. As for 
China’s attitude towards South-east Asia, some indication 
of this may perhaps be seen at Geneva. What happens, China 
and the Chinese will continue to count as factors of major 
importance in South-east Asian affairs. 


KOWLOON POWER SUPPLY 


In Kowloon and the New Territories of Hongkong the 
China Light & Power Co., Ltd. operate (while on the Island 
of Hongkong electric power is supplied by the Hongkong 
Electric Co. Ltd.). At a recent talk Mr. Cyril F. Wood, 
of the China Light & Power Co. Ltd. (a public company, 
British managed), outlined the working of the plant as 
follows: The main requirement of a Power Company is 
to make electricity. In the old days, engineers endeavoured 
to place the power station as near the load centre as pos- 
sible, but nowadays this is not easy due to the difficulty of 
obtaining land in such a position as the main requirements 
are adequate space for expansion, adequate supplies of 
water for condenser cooling and easy access for either ship- 
ping or railways to bring fuel. In addition, one requires a 
staff of highly trained and hard working technicians. Re- 
garding fuel, the choice lies between oil and coal. In the 
United Kingdom, the majority of power stations are runni’ 
on coal and the tendency is to site the stations as ne 
as possible to coal fields. Few stations are running on fuei 
oil, as coal is obtainable easier and cheaper at home. In 
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s Colony, the present trend is to use fuel oil because 
“#- price at the moment is competitive, and because it is 
much easier to use, less labour is required and control of 
boiler plant is more flexible. If we were entirely on coal, 
on our present output we would require many acres of land 
if we had to store a reasonable amount of coal for emer- 
gencies. Oil is stored in large tanks. From there it is taken 
by pipes to the boiler house where it passes through heaters 
which are heated by steam, this being necessary to make the 
oil fluid to flow through the burners under pressure. The 
burners on each boiler are similar to the nozzles of a 
gigantic blow lamp and have a flame length up to ten 
feet. These project into a huge combustion chamber which 
is surrounded by steel tubes in which water is passing and 
under the effect of the great heat the water is turned into 
steam. This steam then passes through smaller tubes higher 
up in the boiler known as the super heater which has the 
effect of increasing the steam temperature and ensuring that 
it leaves the boiler in a dry condition 750 degrees F. 


The boilers in Hok Un Station are seventy odd feet 
high and equivalent in output to 25,000 h.p. each. From the 
boilers steam is taken by high pressure piping to the turbine, 
the pressure being 400 lbs. sq. in. This is the part of the 
equipment which drives the _ electrical generator. This 
machine converts steam into rotating power at 3,000 r.p.m. 
The machine is automatically governed and runs at this 
speed continuously. Coupled directly to the steam end of 
the machine is the alternator, sometimes referred to as the 
generator. From the alternator electrical power is generated 
at 6,600 volts, 50 cycles. The correct equipment for use in 
this Colony is 50 cycles. 


Reverting to boiler pressures, it is interesting to note 
that the present trend in the United Kingdom is to go for 
higher pressures, and boilers are now operating at 1,500 lbs. 
with a steam temperature of 1,200 degrees F. One or two 

_experimental units are in operation in America at far greater 
‘essures and temperatures. These developments are in the 
_.iterest of greater efficiency but at present are not feasible 
for this Colony because they are only used on 60,000 kw. 
sets or larger, which are too big for Hongkong at present. 


The current is taken from the generator to the main 
switchgear. This consists of very heavily metalelad circuit 
breakers which are installed in a separate switchroom in 
which protection has been taken against fire and explosion. 
Furthermore, in many modern stations the switchgear is 
split up into two or more sections, both electrically and 
physically. This has become necessary as power stations 
have grown and due to the fact that, in the event of a 
serious fault occurring in the vicinity of the switchgear, the 
power available may run into many thousands of horse- 
power, and switchgear has been known to completely dis- 
integrate and burst into flames. The fire being due in most 
cases to the fact that the large quantity of oil burst and 
the electrical gear ignites itself. 


One of the largest individual consumer of power on 
any power company’s system is the station itself, the amount 
of electricity required varying up to 10 per cent of the 
total. This power is required for driving the huge fans 
which either induce or force air into the boilers in order 
to get good combustion, and also for the feed pumps which 
force water into the boilers against the steam pressure. 
Power is also required for the large circulating water pumps 
which supply the condensers with water for cooling the 
steam which returns back as hot water to the boilers, and 
numerous other pumps and equipment required to keep the 
show going. When giving thought to the operating of a 
power station, it must be remembered that at no time can 
one have a total shutdown, so that the plant must be so de- 
signed that there is adequate capacity to take one unit 
off for overhaul and maintenance. Furthermore, one must 
have an adequate staff for operating three shifts each of 
eight hours duration, as well as a large staff for maintenance 
purposes. All these demand : considerable planning. Re- 


@wegarding planning, the biggest difficulty today is to assess 


the rate of growth in order that plant may be ordered in 


“plenty of time—this again being difficult in view of pro- 


tracted deliveries which have been offered over the past few 
years. 
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From the station, we have to take supply to the con- 
sumer. It has to be transformed either up or down in 
order that it arrives in the region of 200 volt, the official 
figure for this Colony being 200 with a tolerance of plus «:nd 
minus 6 per cent. Supply leaves the Power Station at 6,600 
volt or at 33,000 volt; in the latter case, the voltage is step- 
ped up at the Power Station through large transformers 
from 6,600 to 33,000 and taken to main substations, such as 
at Lai Chi Kok, Shing Mun Road, Kau Pui Shek, Sham 
Shui Po and other sub-stations. At these points, the supply 
is stepped down from local transformers to 6,600 volts for 
distribution. These transformers are equipped with fully 
automatic voltage control which maintains the voltage con- 


stantly at 6,600 volts. The reason for using higher voltage 


is in order to make the most economic use of cables. In 
congested areas, the question of finding adequate space in 
the pavements, etc. for the lower voltage cables becomes a 
problem and this is complicated by the fact that if many 
cables are laid adjacent to each other, they suffer from 
mutual heating and they have to be de-rated accordingly. 
Having brought the supply as far as the main substations, 
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weekly flights every Wednesday 


Flights leaving Hong Kong every 
Wednesday at 12 noon, arrive in 
Bangkok at 4 p.m. (local time) 


See your travel agents or: 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Les Angeles) 


LAGGING STOCKS 


American Stocks are booming once again, having made 
new highs when the month of April closed. This tendency 
is understandable as far as defense industries are concern- 
ed, for aircrafts, for example, are busy as never before. 
However, it is not merely aircrafts, but equally so steels. 
This notwithstanding the fact that American steel mills 
have been working during the first four months of the 
current year over 30% below capacity. By way of ex- 
planation it might be suggested that prospects for a re- 
vival in the steel industry are imminent. Also non-ferrous 
metals, like copper and lead are doing well; probably these 
metals were successful in maintaining price quotations when 
severe recessions were expected. Oil stocks continue boom- 
ing, notwithstanding the fact that both oil imports and ,oil 
inventories in this country are noticeably above current 
requirements. Rubber, paper and the chemical industries 
likewise are seeing their shares quoted at high levels. The 
break in America’s economy has not come about, and pos- 
sibly it is the recognition of the fact that conditions from 
now on are likely to improve that cause a return to op- 
timism and favorable expectations; also perhaps the fringes 
of moderate speculation. 


On the other hand, there is an unbelievably large num- 
ber of sound companies whose shares have either been 
dormant, or else sagging to a considerable extent, especially 
when compared with 1946. Take the aviation stocks, all 
of which are declining, though their business is constantly 
expanding; one of the causes most ‘likely is being found 
in the policy of those air transport concerns to write off 
their planes in the course of 4 to 5 years. Cinema stocks 
have gone down considerably and remain low when com- 
pared with 1946. Their decline was due mainly to com- 
petition from television, and partly to the poor fare offered 
to theatre patrons. 

But there are other enterprises which do not neces- 
sarily fall under the caption ‘cyclical’. Take Montgomery 
Ward whose stocks were near 100 and prices for which 
nowadays hover between 57 and 60; cause: too conservative 
management, meaning also not enough progressive. 

Let us consider another old-established and very large 
firm whose shares are sadly sagging. We refer here to 
the American Metal Company whose stock at the close of 


we then transmit to local substations at 6,600 volts, where 
again the voltage is stepped down to 346/200 for immediate 
local distribution. This is the voltage that is brought along- 
side home, small factories, shops, etc. The total mileage of 
cables at present in use in Kowloon is in excess of 300 
miles, these are all underground and, of course, contain 
many thousands of joints, this being due to the fact that 
the average length of main cables supplied on drums is usual- 
ly not more than 300 yds. The main reason for this is for 
ease of handling, even at this length the larger section cables 
weigh over five tons on the drum. We recently received 
one weighing 13 tons, this was a special order and contained 
900 yards of 33 kv. cable, for use across the water at Shatin 
for the service to the Ma On Shan Mine. To deal adequately 
with the large number of consumers in a Colony of this 
size, first class records must be kept of meters installed, de- 
tails of consumers’ equipment, etc., in addition, a fair sized 
staff is required for testing and preparing meters for service. 


April was quoted in New York at $28. Seeing that the 
concern’s earnings for 1953 aggregated $3.38 per share, 
it follows that the proportion between market price and 
earnings is roughly 1 to 8. At the same time enthusiasts 
are courageous (or silly) enough to pay between 50 and 
70 times earnings for the participation in the romance of 
new “miracle metals’’. | 


In their fortnightly circular the well known New York 
Stock Exchange firm Sutro & Co. deals with the status of 
the American Metal Co. in a very lucid manner and arrives 
at the conclusion that the company’s investments consti- 
tute an excellent selection of non-ferrous metal mines 
available at a discount of nearly 50%. The company and 
its affiliates are actively engaged in worldwide exploration 
and development project of long-term speculative interest 
and growth. Some years ago American Metal Co. initiated 
drilling and exploration in the domain of oil and gas. 
From the succeeding table it can be deduced that the 
major holdings enumerated there are low-cost producers 
with huge reserves. . The scope of these properties com- 
prises copper in Rhodesia, lead, zinc and copper in South- 
west Africa, molybdenum and potash in U.S.A., as well as 
lead, zinc and silver in New Mexico. American Metal’= 
own operations consist of metal trading, smelting and 
fining. Besides, the wholly owned Southwest Potash Co.:- 
poration should contribute liberally to earnings. 


American Metal has $15 million of debt and 7% million 
dollars of preferred stock; besides, there are nearly 3,000,- 
000 of common stocks outstanding. The latter have a 
break-up value of $50 a share, comprising $31.32 for the 
portfolio of marketable securities, $10.37 of working capital 
(after deductions of priorities and reserves) and $8.38 
of heavily depreciated fixed assets. Before proceeding 
further let us look at the tabulation of American Metal’s 
portfolio, as worked out by Sutro & Co.: 


No. of 
shares Com pany % owned Value $ 
10,705,000 Rhodesian Selection Trust .............. 50.6 25,692,000 
1,140,000 Tsumeb Corporation — 28.5 13,680,000 
225,000 Clymax Molybdenum 9.0 10,350,000 
19.7 8,442,000 
1,379,000 San Francisco Mines of Mexico .......... 33.0 4,827,000 
140,000 Consolidated Copper Mines. .............. 8.8 1,400,000 
Working capital, less priorities & reserves ........ 30,832,000 


$148,796,000 


In 1953 operational income dropped from $6.2 million 
to $3.8 million because, of very low lead and zinc prices. 
But income from dividends increased from $8.7 to $10.7 
million, reflecting mainly larger distribution by Roan An- 
telope and Rhodesian Selection Trust which benefitted from 
continued strength of copper prices. Discounting a more 
protracted recession than currently envisaged, American 
Metal’s earning power should be well maintained, sin‘ 
prospects for lead and zine appear to be improving afte. 
two years’ declining markets. Another advantage for 
American Metal is being found in the recent relief from 
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connection with African 


Bi. Kingdom taxation in 

The company also might find benefits from a reduction 
in the income tax rate with respect to certain types of in- 
come earned abroad (which is included in the proposed tax 
bill), provided that the latter will be enacted by Con- 
gress. Thus the cash dividend of $1.50 a share for 1953 
(yielding 5.7%) appears to be well protected. It is in- 
teresting to note that besides the cash dividend American 
Metal Co. distributed amongst shareholders during each of 
the past four years a 5% stock dividend. 

The foregoing story concerns American Metal Co. 
However, it might be applied with variations to hundreds 
of other industrial enterprises. During recent months prin- 
cipally so-called blue chips were aggressively bought and 
driven up in price, while numerous sound concerns were 
severely neglected with the result that their price quota- 
tions were lagging and sagging. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Out of America’s total sugar consumption 27% is sup- 
plied by domestic growers. Sugar produced in this country 
is derived to the extent of 80% from beet. Mainly due to 
geographical proximity Cuba, Puerto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippines are the principal purveyors to the United States 
of sugar. Cuba provides 34% of the American consumption, 
while Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Philippines are respon- 
sible for about 13% each. The average American consumes 
about a quarter pound of sugar per diem. Of this quantity 
one-half comes out of the sugar bowl, while the balance is 
taken in with candies, soft drinks, ice cream and bakery 
~~oducts. 


According fo a FBI report from Washington, major 
crimes in USA attained a new high in 1953; they were seen 
climbing four times quicker than the country’s population 
growth. It is estimated that last year 2,159,000 major 
crimes were recorded (exclusive of arson, embezzlement 
and sex crimes); this figure exceeds 1952 cases by 6%. 
While America’s population increased last year by 5%, crime 
figures jumped by 20%. It is noteworthy to learn that 
most of these crimes (50.6%) were committed by people 
under 21 years of age. 


Building activity in March set a new record, being 
18% above the March 1952 volume. Used motor car sales 
in March were the best since July, 1953. On the other 
hand, synthetic textiles continue in the doldrums, as is wit- 
nessed by several large mills discontinuing manufacturing 
owing to excessive supplies. This step has had repercussions 
in the price of Celanese stocks, which are constantly de- 
clining. Output of railroad cars is far below capacity, seeing 
that carmakers backlog has declined to 8,769 cars, compared 
with 39,809 a year ago. 


Aircraft stocks continue to advance. Douglas an- 
nounces that it will give free to shareholders one addi- 
tional share for each one presently held. Simultaneously 
the directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents a share, plus an extra dividend of 87% cents to 
stockholders on record on May 5. President Douglas states 
that the concern’s backlog is $2,105,000,000. Earnings for 
the three months ended February 28 aggregate $8,900,000 
($7.28 per share), versus $3,900,000 ($3.66) for the like 
quarter of the preceding year. The considerable rise in 
this quarter’s earnings was due in part to the expiry of 
the excess profit tax, but also to improvements in operating 


efficiency and increase in commercial sales. 


Mexico’s surprise devaluation of her peso as of April 
..9 from 11.6 cents to 8 cents has many repercussions. 
Apart from enhanced commodity prices in Mexico, often 
quite out of proportion to the 80% devaluation, there are 
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the following factors to be considered: considerable com- 
petition for America raw cotton, especially for export to 
Japan; tourists to Mexico will experience a bonanza; several 
South American countries, and possibly also Australia, may 
follow the Mexican move of currency devaluation. By im- 
posing a 25% fresh tax the Mexican government hopes 
to eliminate its $60,000,000 budget deficit for 1954. Busi- 
ness concerns with investments in Mexico, owning property 
and cash there, will lose 30% of the value of their hold- 
ings. 

Difficult negotiations are now in progress aiming at 
the resuscitation of the Iranian oilwells. The parties of the 
one side consist of 6 American, one English and one French 
oil concerns. If and when working again the Iranian well 
will pose a serious problem to a market which is already 
overstocked. Nevertheless, the American oil industry will 
spend this year $4,600,000,000 to expand and develop its 
resources. With this sum will bring America’s post-war 
oil expenditure to more than $28 billion. This means 
doubling the total investment in equipment and plant to 
the entire U.S. oil industry in 1945. 


From a pamphlet sent to me by my insurance Co. 
(The Travelers) one can glean detailed statistics in con- 
nection with 1953 motor car accidents in this country. The 
total number of people killed during last year was 38,500, 
which signifies one every 14 minutes. The number of 
persons injured in motor car accidents aggregated 2,140,000, 
or one every 15 seconds. The main cause for such acci- 
dents was excessive speed. Pedestrians to the extent of 
8,600 were killed by motorists in 1953 in this country. 
Most of the fatalities occurred to drivers between 25 and 
64, namely 70%; youths between 18 and 24 were respon- 
sible for 21% of automobile accidents last: year. 


In recent reports I have had occasion to remark on 
the fact that aircraft stocks are booming. One of the 
most aggressive companies, Boeing, voted to split its shares 
at the ratio of two for one, so that shareholders on record 
on May 7 will receive one additional share for each share 
held. The concern declared a quarterly dividend of 50 
cents a share, payable June 10, based on the double number 
of shares outstanding. Net earnings for the first quarter 
amount to $8,378,000. 


The director of the American Hospital Association 
states that each of the nation’s 50 million families spends 
an average of $205 annually for medical and dental ser- 
vices. Only 15% of these bills, which add up to $10,200,- 
000,000 yearly, is reimbursed to the patients by insurance. 
This grim picture remains drab when it is pointed out 
that scarcely any of this insurance protection is held by 
low-income patients. While 58% of the nation’s families 
have some form of health insurance, only 41% of the 
below $3,000 income group have such protection, compared 
with the over $5,000 income bracket which is 80% in- 
sured. 


The net profit of America’s leading still mills, United 
States Steel Corporation, for the first quarter of 1954 is 
below the net income attained for the identical period of 
1953.- Figures are: $44,830,000, or $1.48 a common share, 
for the first three months of 1954, versus $49,376,000 for 
the same quarter of 1953, or $1.65 a share. Federal taxes 
for the first quarter were $43 million as against $76 million 
in the like three months of 1953. Shipments of steel pro- 
ducts this year were about 20% below shipments of January- 
March, 1953. 


While almost all of the oil companies are continuing 
doing well and showing better net earnings for the first 
quarter of the current year, Studebaker Corporation’s net 
loss for the first three months amounts to $6,432,000, versus 
a loss of $984,000 for the analogous period of 1953. 
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TRADE PROSPECTS 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


IN CEYLON 


(From Our Colombo Correspondent) 


If 1952 was the year of crisis for Ceylon’s trade, then 
1953 was a year of readjustment. What will 1954 be? 
For some of her narrow range of products, the immediate 
outlook is not too good, but there are already signs that 
even if another foreign exchange crisis should strike this 
year, there are adequate weapons, both positive and negative, 
to combat it. 

During 1952, the foreign assets of Ceylon, which had 
reached the unprecedented height of Rs 1,240 million, drain- 
ed away sharply as the Korean buying boom in rubber and 
coconut products burst like a pricked balloon. By December 
they were down to Rs 837 million, and still falling. The 
Government took action in a piecemeal manner, imposing 
heavier rates of direct taxes, raising import duties across 
the board, and cutting back the inflated Government ex- 
penditure which was rotting the internal value of money 
and wasting resources which had suddenly become precious. 
During 1958, this policy, reinforced by the reduction of the 
subsidy on rice, had its effect, and the drain on the country’s 
foreign balances began to slacken. 


But it has not entirely stopped; even during 1955 the. 


balances dropped another Rs 230 million to Rs 608 million, 
because the buying spree financed by the Korea boom went 
on long after the incomes that gave it its purchasing power 
ceased, and the country had to come back to a hard world 
of sceptical buyers, hand-to-mouth stockbuilding—and the 
synthetic rubber industry’s development in the U.S.A. 

Government policy, however stringent, does not have an 
immediate effect, and decisions taken in September 1952 are 
only now cutting back imports. In January, according to 
preliminary figures, imports fell below exports to a sufficient 
extent to allow ample room to cover the continuing drain 
of resources for the payment of invisible items—not least 
of which is the flood of remittances from Indian nationals 
in Ceylon back to their families in South India. 

In addition to making imports harder to get, and 
siphoning off purchasing power, the Government came to the 
rubber-rice agreement with Communist China, which held the 
price of rubber above the free world market. Later, bar- 
gaining with Burma—just at a time when India had refused 
to take 200,000 tons of rice off her hands turned up another 
trump card in the form of a four-year agreement which 
assured the island’s rice supply. With the food picture 
much brighter, and rubber in effect “‘strategically subsidised’’, 
the Government went back to its. routine jobs reasonably 
well satisfied that things were going to be much better. 

In fact, they were. Despite the rise in the price of 
rice caused by the heavy reduction in the subsidy, the cost 
of living over 1953 barely rose at all; what the ordinary 
consumer lost on rice prices he began to gain in other 
commodities—vegetables became cheaper, and textiles im- 
ported from India, Hongkong and the U.K. began a slow 
run down the index, finishing as a whole four per cent 
lower in price in December last than they had been in 
January of 1953. Real wages in the tea and rubber estates 
remained steady, as did those among unskilled Government 
workers, for which a special index is calculated. 

In those industries where Government policy could 
have little effect, trends in markets abroad saved the coun- 
try’s bacon. The deep depression in the tea market which 
appeared during 1952, when hundreds of estates in North 
India closed down and plucking was restricted, did not 
affect Ceylon quite so much, and by early 1953 signs of a 


revival were evident. The U.K. abolished rationing; tea 
consumption in America began to rise because of the soar- 
ing price of coffee; campaigns to increase consumption in 
Australia and New Zealand were successful in increasing 
shipments over the year. The average price fetched for all 
grades of tea—and Ceylon tea is in general very high grade 
indeed—was nearly two rupees a pound in 1953, and ship- 
ments increased to such an extent that at the end of the year 
it was discovered that tea had made up over 52 per cent 
of total exports. Copra and coconut oil also firmed up over 
the year, although production fell, owing to decay among 
the estates and smallholdings that have been neglected for 
decades. 


The year 1953 therefore finished firmly and brightly 
for Ceylon, and, as some of the more nationalistic commenta- 
tors put it, the country had evaded alike the clutches of 
the two power-blocs—neither aid from the U.S., nor aid 
from China or Russia, had been necessary. Ceylon, for the 
time being, is out of the wood, and the drain on the foreign 
assets is now expected to slow down almost to a stop. 


But there are clouds, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
which loom on the horizon. The China deal rubber ship- 
ments are one cloud. These shipments, which are of sheet 
only, are well ahead of the scheduled 50,000 tons a year 
laid down in the agreement. In fact, the shipments f 
this calendar year will probably be completed as early 
July. The Ceylon Government is therefore anxious to have 
further Peking talks as soon as possible (and decent) to 
settle the terms of the 1955 contract—both for rubber, and 
for the rice in exchange (of the latter, Ceylon is committed 
to take 270,000 tons). The 1954 price was lower than the 
1953 price by enough to make it possible that the 1955 


price may not be much above the free market level. It 
is true that rice will therefore be cheaper—but_ that 
will mean that imported Chinese rice, plus the 200,000 
tons of cheaper Burma rice, will compete in_ the local 
market with relatively high-cost locally-grown rice. At 
present the Government guarantees to take local paddy 
at Rs 12 a bushel, and if imports get much cheaper, 


this guaranteed price will be supported only at the cost of 
another subsidy—this time for the producers’ benefit and 
not for the consumers, as the old one was. Why have Cey- 
lon’s China rubber shipments got ahead? Very simply be- 
cause those makers of crepe rubber who were getting lower 
prices on the world markets switched to sheet rubber for 
Chinese deal prices, and led to a surplus production of 
about 20,000 tons last year—and perhaps more this year. 


Ceylon is therefore a little worried about its rubber 
market. At present all but a negligible amount of the 
sheet production is going to China; and one customer alone 
for the second most important export of a country is a 
touch-and-go business. The hope expressed recently 
that with the new trade agreement between Japan and the 
U.K., more sterling will become available for Japanese pur- 
chases of rubber. But if it does, then it will be at free 
market rates, which are around the sixteen-seventeen-pence 
mark, which is uncomfortably lower than the twenty-pence 
that the Ceylon producer is at present getting for No. 1 
sheet, even after the Government has taken its varior 
levies. 


Another cloud is the oil market. Last year Ceylon’s 
exports of copra and coconut oil fell, and although it is 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


U.S. efforts to impose a blockade on China have failed 
to retard China’s economic development. China’s trade with 
capitalist countries has expanded since 1953 inspite of the 
“embargo.” During the Moscow International Economic 
Conference in 1952 the Chinese Delegation signed trade 
agreements totalling 223 million U.S. dollars with the busi- 
nessmen’s delegates from eleven countries including Great 
Britain, France, West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland and Italy. China also concluded in Peking a 
trade agreement arranging for a two-way exchange of goods 
worth 60 million pounds sterling with the Japanese economic 
delegates. In the same year, China signed a five-year rub- 
ber and rice trade agreement with Ceylon and a tripartite 
trade agreement with the Soviet Union and Finland. In 
1953, China’s trade with capitalist countries showed an in- 
crease of 29 per cent over 1952. The China National Im- 
port and Export Corporation signed with the French Indus- 
trial and Commercial Trade Delegation in Peking a trade 
contract providing for trade amounting in total to ten 
million pounds sterling for each side (to be paid in Francs), 
a trade contract with the British Delegation of Business- 
men to China, amounting to 15 million pounds sterling for 
each party. In October the same year, the Central People’s 
Government signed with the Trade Delegation of the Gov- 
ernment of Ceylon two contracts for the purchase and sale 
“™ rice and rubber for 1954 and the two countries agreed 

extend for two years the trade agreement signed by the 
two countries in October, 1952. The China. Committee for 
the Promotion of International Trade signed with the Dele- 
gation of Japanese Diet Members’ Union to Promote Japan- 
China Trade a new Sino-Japanese trade agreement with trade 
volume of 30 million pounds sterling for each party. Last 
November China also signed a trade agreement with Indo- 
nesia and recently has signed a trade agreement with Burma. 
These agreements are proof that China’s trade with the 
capitalist countries is developing. All these agreements and 
contracts have reflected the pressing demands for improving 
and expanding international trade relations. However, as a 


difficult to judge at the beginning of the new year, when 
the trees are resting, it can be guessed that no increase is 
likely in the next ten months. In addition, the overseas 
markets, which had suddenly firmed up in early January, 
turned diffident. The U.K. is buying’ considerably less, 
despite the announced freeing of all fats from rationing. 
Holland and other continental countries continue to be 
Ceylon’s good customers, but prices come running down at 
the first sign of a new shipment—from Malaya, or from 
the Philippines, for instance. The reason for the touchiness 
of the market may not be far to seek—and it lies ir 
America. There, the Commodity Credit Corporation, which 
operates the farm-price support scheme, is holding unknown 
quantities of butter and of cottonseed oil which are going 
rancid for want of buyers. Sooner or later (and perhaps 
no later than June, when the C.C.C. comes to Congress for 
further funds to hold up its subsidies to farmers) there 
will be pressure to release some of these stocks on to 
foreign markets at any price. Coconut oil, a direct com- 
_petitor of cottonseed oil, and an indirect competitor of butter 

‘nd of mineral oil, the base for most artificial soaps), will 
..rike a hard time if that happens. Or should we say, when 
it happens? 
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result of the policy of “blockade” and “embargo,” many of 
these above-mentioned agreements and contracts have not 
yet been carried out. If the artificial barriers that ob- 
structed the development of normal international trade 
were removed, China’s trade with the capitalist countries 
may have great prospects. 


BOTANICAL GARDENS 


Important research work is being done by the staff of 
China’s botanical gardens to improve.agriculture and affores- 
tation. In the Peking Botanical Garden a wide variety 
of pines, cypresses, willows, poplars, lindens and other trees 


are being studied with a view to the future afforestation of 


the nearby Western Hills and transformation of the capital 
into a garden city. Ultimately those trees highly resistant 
to cold and most suited to the dry and windy climate of 
the capital will be selected for large-scale cultivation. 
Special attention is being paid to the ancient maiden-hair tree 
(ginkgo biloba) which has been known for millions of years. 
It has a pyramidal habit fan-shaped leaves which may be 
used for insecticidal purposes. The maiden-hair tree pro- 
vides excellent building timber and is used to make musical 
instruments. Experiments are also being carried out in the 
cultivation of lilacs, roses, the sweet flowering philadelphus 
and other shrubs for the future development of parks and 
gardens in the capital. One of the main tasks of the staff 
of the garden in Peking, which is destined to become the 
largest in China, is the study of plants suitable for cultiva- 
tion in the cold and dry climate of North China, where the 
soil is heavily alkaline. During the past few years they 
have gathered and planted an extensive collection of plants 
from the northern parts of the country, the Soviet Union 
and other countries for this purpose. Plants have been 
selected for their deep root systems, rapid growth, the shade 
they cast and their timber. 


Another important work is the study of different kinds 
of fodder and green manure crops, in preparation for the 
large-scale adoption of crop rotation in the countryside. 
Rubber, fibre and medicinal plants are also being studied and 
tropical and subtropical plants observed under  hothouses. 
The staff of the Peking Garden have gone out to the country- 
side to make a study of fruit-growing methods handed down 
for generations by the peasants and are presently working 
on the compilation of an encyclopedia of fruit trees. During 
the next five years, however, foremost attention is being 
given to the expansion of the botanical garden in Nanking, 
Kiangsu Province. Nanking is located on _ the northern 
limit of the area of cultivation of subtropical plants and is 
ideally suited for the study of plants grown in the south 
for introduction into the vice versa. The staff of this garden 
are presently studying the cultivation of camphor, rubber, 
fruit and other trees, as well as trees providing a source of 
perfume and herbs. The garden in Nanking covers 240 
hectares. At present the largest botanical garden in China 
is located in Lushan, Kiangsi Province. It extends over 300 
hectares and is situated at 1,100 metres above sea level. 
Already the Lushan*Garden has under cultivation 250,000 
trees of 400 different species, most of them belonging to 
the well-known coniferous group. Ten thousand seedlings 
of the rare water cypress (metasequoia glyptostroboides) are 
being raised at Lushan for future afforestation purposes. 
This ancient tree dates back to the Crataeceous Age, millions 
of years ago. At first only fossils of this tree were dis- 
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covered in Northeast China and Japan, but subsequently 
living trees were found in Szechuan and Hupeh Provinces. 
Being fast growing and cold resistant, the water cypress is 
similar to the California red-wood but sheds its leaves in 
winter. It may be grown from either seeds or cuttings and 
provides a durable timber. Lushan is located on the hill- 
slopes south of the Yangtze River and a special study is being 
made in the garden on the local varieties of tea. At pre- 
sent the garden has more than 100,000 young tea plants. 
The botanical gardens in Peking, Nanking and Lushan are 
the three main centres of botanical research work presently 
being carried out in China, under the direction of the Botani- 
cal Institute, Academia Sinica. In the near future more 
gardens will be set up. 


HEAVY INDUSTRY PLANS 


The Ministry of Heavy Industry released the estimates 
of the percentage increases in production that will be made 
this year in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, chemicals 
and building materials enterprises under its authority. The 
over-all rise in value of output in all these will be 15 per 
cent over last year. Giving a breakdown of this over-all 
advance, the Ministry estimates that pig iron will go up by 
more than 30 per cent, steel by 15 and rolled steel by more 
than 8 per cent. Among the various rolled steel products, 
the output of structural steel for construction will be in- 
creased eight-fold and the output of broad gauge steel 
rails will be more than doubled. The non-ferrous metals, 
the output of copper, lead, zinc and tin will. be increased 
from 10. to 27 per cent. Among the major chemicals, pro- 
duction of sulphuric acid, nitric acid, hydrochloric acid, 
caustic soda and liquid ammonia will be increased from 15 
to 74 per cent. In building materials, cement output will 
be increased by more than 14 per cent and the output of 
various kinds of grass will go up by more than 18 per cent. 
175 new kinds of iron and steel products will be produced 
this year. These will include flat steel, angle steel, channel 
beams, seamless tubes, steel rails and steel window frames. 
They also include some dozen kinds of open-hearth high- 
grade steel, more than 30 steel alloys processed in electric 
furnaces and a dozen kinds of heat-resisting stainless steel. 
Other products to be produced this year to new specifications 
are coke oven brick, mullet brick, two special kinds of 
cement, rolled metals and special metal alloys made to 
Soviet standards and more than one hundred kinds of paint. 
About half of this year’s increase in production will come 
from the new enterprises that are going into operation this 
year. The rest of it will come from the better use of the 
latent capacity of existing equipment. 


OIL REFINERY 


A state-owned oil refinery in Shanghai is being recon- 
structed to meet growing demands in the area. Originally 
the refinery was an oil storage installation to which simple 
refining equipment was added in 1950. When completed 
it will be an up-to-date refinery operated entirely by 
mechanical devices and will produce 11 times as much oil 
as in 1950. The reconstructed plant will receive its supplies 
of crude oil from the Yumen Oil-Field in Northwest China. 


KWANGTUNG’S INDUSTRIES 


Four small-scale shipyards will be built in Kwangtung 
this year as part of a government-sponsored programme to 
promote the agricultural industries of this province. The 
provision of bigger and better boats will enable the fisher- 
men substantially to raise their catches, particularly by 
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engaging in deep-sea ffishing. Although the fisherr 
netted 338,000 tons of fish last year, their operations w. 
largely confined to shallower waters. Full advantage has 
yet to be taken of the rich fisheries that abound along the 
province’s coastline. One of these new shipyards will be 
located in the western section of the province and will turn 
out 58 sturdy fishing boats this year, which, it is-estimated, 
will enable the annual catch to be raised by another 1,740 
tons of fish. Sugar refining, oil pressing, silk weaving and 
canning are among the other industries to be promoted. 
Numerous small refineries will be extended in the sugar- 
cane districts where the cultivated acreage is to be expanded 
by 10,000 hectares this year. A new state-owned oil mill 
is expected to provide more than a thousand tons of peanut 
and soya bean oil. In the silk and jute districts the local 
mills are to be expanded and their equipment improved. In 
Swatow, a leading fruit and fishing centre, the expansion 
of a large state-owned cannery is now taking place. 


PAOTOW-LANCHOW RAILWAY 


Another new railway trunk line is projected to link up 
Northwest China with other parts of the country. It will 
be over 1,000 kilometres long and will extend from Paotow 
in Inner Mongolian Autonomous Region to Lanchow, capital 
of Kansu Province. Paotow is the terminus of the Peking- 
Paotow Railway. Lanchow is the junction of the Lunghai 
and Lanchow-Sinkiang Railways. The projected line from 
Paotow will travel in a southwesterly direction across stock- 
raising areas, over the Yellow River and through the Great 
Wall to reach Lanchow. The new railway’ will facilitate 
trade between this remote part of the Northwest and the 
rest of China. A survey of the projected route is bei 
carried out. 


SINO-HUNGARIAN TRADE 


The 1954 Sino-Hungarian Trade and Payment Agree- 
ment was signed in Budapest on April 30, following negotia- 
tions between the government delegations of the People’s 
Republic of China and the People’s Republic of Hungary. 
More goods will be exchanged than in 1953. China will ex- 
port to Hungary mineral products, non-ferrous metals, hides 
and skins, wool, feathers, casings, textile raw materials, 
cured tobacco and other products as well as industrial raw 
materials. Hungary will export to China trucks, omnibuses, 
refrigerators, power station equipment, drugs, medical ap- 
paratus and other manufactured goods. The Agreement 
was signed by Huang Chen, Ambassador of China and J. 
Bognar, Minister of Internal and Foreign Trade of 
Hungary. 


SINO-BURMESE TRADE 


Public opinion in Burma welcomed the Sino-Burmese 
Trade Agreement concluded on April 22. All Burmese news- 
papers gave prominence to news reports concerning the 
signing of the Trade Agreement. Many of them published 
editorials hailing the event. . 


TRADE UNIONISTS 


Trade union membership stands at 11 million up to the 
end of 1953. This is an 800,000 increase in one year. Tak- 
ing 1952 as 100, major industrial unions in 1953 were: rail- 
waymen 133, electric workers 124, metallurgical worke 
144, machine builders 147, petroleum workers 219 a 
building workers 216. China’s 1953 industrial production 
plan of state, cooperative and joint state and private 
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““nterprises was expected to be overfulfilled by seven 
..-r cent through trade union organisation of millions of 


workers in emulation campaigns. Living and cultural stan- 
dards of the Chinese workers rose last year. Wage rates 
in state enterprises went up by five per cent compared with 
1952. The State built nearly 12 million square metres of 
workers’ flats. Twenty-six sanatoria and three rest homes 
were added last year to the network of health centres run 
by trade unions with Labour Insurance funds. This brings 
the total number of trade union sanatoria up to 77 and rest 
homes to 38. Forty more are now under construction. The 
trade unions have also increased the number of spare-time 
schools, libraries, clubs, film projection teams and athletic 
groups. 


SUPPLY OF EGGS 


With the arrival of the flush season, state trading 
companies and cooperatives in Shantung Province are pur- 
chasing close to 700,000 eggs daily from the peasants. It 
is estimated that about 1,500 million eggs will be available 
in Shantung this year. Part will be delivered to the pro- 
vince’s processing factories while large supplies of fresh eggs 
will be sent to other areas as well as exported. 


HUAI RIVER’S 4TH RESERVOIR 


Thousands of government personnel, engineers and 
builders on May Day celebrated advance completion of the 
Poshan Reservoir, on the upper reaches of Huai River in 
Honan Province. The reservoir was finished at the end of 


_April, half a month ahead of schedule. With a capacity of 


*0 million cubic metres, the Poshan Reservoir is the 4th and 


-vne largest reservoir so far completed on the Huai River. 


Altogether 50,000 builders took part in the 18-month con- 
struction of the reservoir. The Poshan Reservoir is located 
along the Chentou River, a tributary of the upper reaches 
of the Huai River. During the high water season, it will 
take excess water from the Chentou to prevent it from 
overflowing its banks. The water in the reservoir will be 
used to generate electricity and to irrigate tens of thousands 
hectares of arid farmland. 


IRON AND STEEL PLANTS 


iron and steel plants overfulfilled the April plan in 
five main products. Iron ore production was 2.5 per cent 
above plan, coke 4.1 per cent, pig iron 6 per cent, steel 2.8 
per cent and rolled steel 6.7 per cent. Smelters of the 
Shihchingshan Iron and Steel Plant raised their average 
daily pig iron output by 11.2 per cent above March. Tayeh 
Steel Plant smelters registered a new national daily output 
record of 128 heats with two side blow converters, which is 
18 heats more than the highest March record. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


Construction of Peking’s largest department store will 
be completed by spring next year. It will be erected in the 
eastern part of the Capital. The six-storey building will 
combine traditional Chinese architectural design with the 
requirements of a modern department store. Total floor 
space will exceed 18,400 square metres. The building will 
be able to hold 10,000 customers at a time and it will take 
more than an hour to tour all the floors. The interior of 


“he store will be partly faced with colored marble. Com- 
_Srtable lounges and a rest room for mothers will be 


available. Flower-beds, grass and water fountains will line 
the front entrance to the store. 
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ANSHAN EXPANSION 


Designing work has been started on 80 out of the more 
than a hundred construction projects to be launched in the 
steel centre of Anshan this year. In addition the staff of 
the Anshan Designing Company are working on designs re- 
quired by iron and steel mills in other parts of China. The 
new projects include blast furnaces, coke ovens, ore dressing 
plants, forging and pressing plants and workshops to pro- 
duce heat-resistant materials. The Anshan Designing Com- 
pany is the main designing centre for the iron and steel 
industry in China. Thousands of draughtsmen and mechani- 
cal engineers are working here under the guidance of Soviet 
specialists. 


NEW DYEING MILL 


The new dyeing and printing mill in Chungking will 
produce 366,000 metres of coloured prints in May. Next 
month when it is operating at full capacity the daily output 
is expected to reach 256,000 metres of cloth. The mill is 
the largest of its kind in Southwest China. Its first bolts 
of cloth were printed on April 30. 


“CAPITALISTIC INDIVIDUALISM” 


In China today, individualists are labelled as ‘“‘capitalis- 
tic individualists’’ even though they are without a penny. 
“Capitalistic individualism’? recently received renewed con- 
demnation and many cases of such a crime were punished. 
A directive issued by the Communist Party headquarters in 
Peking to all party organs called it the greatest enemy and 
declared that there should be no place for it in a socialistic 
revolution now taking place. According to Communist 
interpretation, “capitalistic individualists’” seek better posi- 
tions in the Party and form their own cliques to bring about 
independent kingdoms. They refuse to become unsung 
heroes. They want luxury and comfort and bitterly resent 
criticisms of and interference with their private lives and 
mistakes. The directive urged that “the struggle against 
those dangerous conceptions must go on. as long as the coun- 
try is enveloped by imperialism and capitalism.” These in- 
dividualists are fostering their selfish ambition, and will go 
as far as “assisting the enemy in undermining the Party 
and thereby commit the crime of splitting the Party.” 
Strengthening the Communist Party means mass leadership 
and collective action. Everything will be for the State; 
and during this transitional period, everybody must be taught 
to understand that individual interest must not surpass 
that of the Party. 


In line with this policy and teaching, private business- 
men in China must (1) confess how much profit they have 
made, (2) expose other’s un-confessed profit, and (3) in the 
name of the People, surrender as much as they can to the 
State as taxation. In this same spirit, farmers have been 
“convinced” by cadres that they should (1) produce as much 
as they can, (2) surrender a good portion of the crop to 
the government as taxation, (3) loan to the Government 
whatever they can save for exports so that the State can 
have more foreign exchange for industrialization. For 
workers, it means increased labour hours for more produc- 
tion. Since workers are masters of China, their living con- | 
ditions are better than farmers. They are richer than 
farmers but of the money they earn, a good portion must 
be deposited with the People’s Bank and in the periodical 
drive for war and other bonds, these “masters of China’”’ 
with fat bank deposits, are obliged to set themselves as 
examples for the rest of the population. The _ response, 
voluntarily or otherwise, has always been good. In all fac- 
tories, production capacities and rates are only allowed to 
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go up and in the case of a decline, Party workers have 
always been able to trace it to the root of all evil— 
“capitalistic individualism” in various forms and shades such 
as laziness, expecting better pay or treatment; emotional 
disturbance and any other mental or physical causes. As 
masters of China, the working classes are required to set good 
examples by forgetting the individual self. Everything must 
be for the State and the State cannot wait indefinitely for 
the transition through Socialism to Communism. With re- 
ligious faith, army discipline and autocratic tyranny, the 
Government is driving the people by whip or dope to build 
up dams, factories, railways and other achievements for the 
“People.” Such complete and arbitrary sacrifice of indivi- 
dual freedom for the development and defence of a coun- 
try ruled by a privileged few has only one historical parallel 
in China—the building of the famous “Great Wall’ in North 
China about two thousand years ago. 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


_ Up to the end of March 1954, private savings accounts 
in the People’s Bank in Shanghai reached 3,400 billion Peo- 
ple’s Yuan. This sum will be enough to build ten 50,000- 
spindle cotton mills or to buy more than 2,200 MIGs. About 
48 per cent of the savings were “fixed deposits” and the Bank 
had utilized the fund for industrialization of the country. 
There are about two million accounts opened with the 
People’s Bank of Shanghai. Taking the savings record of 
1949 as the base, there was an increase of 3.71 percent in 
1950, 12.89 per cent in 1951, 30.73 percent in 1952 and 
48.13 percent by the end of March this year. A Tientsin 
report claimed that up to January 31 this year the amount 
deposited by farmers all over the country amounted to about 
4,200 billion People’s Yuan which is the equivalent of 6 
billion piculs of rice, wheat and beans. 


FOOD SITUATION 


An official report from Canton claimed that there were 
bumper wheat harvests in Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces 
from the 2 million mou (1 mou is about 1/6 acre) of land 
cultivated in April. . Evidently the harvesting was carried 
out before the present floods had spread. In North China, 
the Government had called upon the farmers to plant more 
cotton as cotton mills in Shanghai are very much in need 
of raw cotton. In the past, China depended in part on 
raw cotton from Pakistan shipped to Shanghai in exchange 
for rice. On the problem of cooking oil, the Peking report 
said that the shortage of groundnut oil required for cooking 
purposes and pork, a staple food, may be overcome shortly. 
The cause of the shortage according to the report was due 
to the “transportation disruption and over-consumption of 
the people’. Farmers are also asked to raise more pigs and 
urged to plant more groundnuts. Agricultural produce is to 
be increased for barter and sale to raise funds and material 
for the industrial development plans. The Five-Year Plan 
is now in its second year. 


TRAINING OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


More than 600 private owned factories in Shanghai are 
training part of the unemployed in Shanghai for the Gov- 
ernment for different jobs all over China. A report from 
Shanghai claimed that by the end of 1953 the Government 
had trained more than 32,000 of Shanghai’s unemployed, and 
in view of the importance and success of such projects, the 
training programme will be enlarged this year. At present, 
the People’s Municipal Government of Shanghai is also con- 
ducting its own training classes in addition to the classes 
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in the State owned factories. Out of the 32,000 unenm — 


ployed, more than 11,000 persons were trained in the teci 
nique of metal works while others were trained for jobs in 
spinning and weaving mills and various other light indus- 
tries. The period of training will be extended from its pre- 
sent time limit of one year to 1% years. The report 
predicted that the 5-year industrial development plan will 
gradually absorb all the unemployed in major cities in 
China. 


NEW EDUCATION 


Undergraduates from secondary schools are rushed to 
jobs in factories and mines. The _ existing universities in 
China are unable to accommodate all the graduates from 
middle schools. But Peking claimed that this conscription 
of students was for technical work because they are deemed 
more intelligent than ordinary farm hands and factory 
workers and the youth can more easily be trained for their 
new work and their response is reported to be “enthusiastic”. 
This conscription was said to be in accordance with Mao 
Tse-tung’s ideas of “theory and practice’? where work in 
factories or mines is combined with book learning in schools. 
Last year ten thousand graduates of junior middle schools 
were assigned to the Anshan Steel Works in Manchuria, the 
First Automobile Factory in Mukden and another industrial 
plant in Harbin. About 1,400,000 graduates of middle and 
primary schools are participating in farming work—evidently 
also because they are better than ordinary farm hands. On 
the other hand those who are studying in universities are 
required to take part in labour projects including building 
and repair of roads, excavation, grinding stones, brick-laying 
etc. Nobody’s destiny is in his own hand. The Party as 
signs you to your destiny. Everything is right and beaut 
ful if it is for the “‘cause’’. 


FROM GREY, BLUE & BLACK TO COLOURS 


Blue, grey and black cadre uniforms have been pre- 
dominant on the Mainland ever since the Communist oc- 
cupation. Foreign visitors to Peking and others “in bond” 
cities had difficulty in judging the sex of the people they 
met on the streets. Last year, due to the heavy consumption 
of drills and other cotton piece goods of three colours the 
government appealed to the pecple to wear their “old’’ 
western style dress whenever and wherever possible. People 
were even encouraged to wear their best suits at the last 
year’s May Day Parade in Peking to impress the visitors 
from foreign countries. But the public response was not 
very good as such western style clothings have been consider- 
ed as tags for the bourgeois class. To meet the shortage of 
cotton piece goods, Czech and Polish cotton goods were 
imported. The coloured patterns of these cloth received 
such a welcome that the Government built six big new dyeing 
works in 1953 to cope with the changed demand of the 
public. Had these flowery cloth been imported from ‘“‘capita- 
list”? countries, it would have been a crime to love them. 
But they were from the “brotherly” nations and to love 
these bright colours is the virtue and artistic temperament 
of the proletariat who creates these arts. Anyway, as the 
result of the influx of this imported cloth, fresh bright 
colours are beginning to appear. Workers learning group 
dances in their clubs and “palaces” of culture, students in 
the schools, and peasant women in the fields are now seen in 
vivid prints of many colours. The shelves of city shops and 
village cooperatives are now piled up with such goods. They 
are favoured not only for making blouses and dresses bv 
also for padded winter bedquilts. Millions of peasants an, 


workers’ housewives have thrown away the patched, faded 


bedcovers and made new ones of cloth with the design of 
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@eacock or other popular patterns. Better quality, too, is 

ng demanded. In the first couple of years after Com- 
munist occupation, weaving and dyeing mills concentrated on 
mass production on economy lines. But now due to the 
Czech and Polish influence, customers demanded finer weaves, 
colour-fast dyes and more artistic designs. Even prints 
which were popular in the past are no longer regarded as 
acceptable. The Shanghai State Dyeing Works was criticized 
for repetition in colour and design. A salesman in Nanking 
complained that some poorly executed prints in the shop 
where he worked were not moving off the shelves. 


Workers and managing personnel in both state and 
private factories joined in a movement to improve the 
quality. The Tsingtao State Dyeing Works conducted a 
study of peasant preferences and enlarged its range of 
designs from ten to forty. The new patterns include large- 
spaced prints, bold plaids and checks, geometrical figures, 
small flowers, pictorial scenes of farm life, reproductions 
of peasant embroideries and paper cut-outs. The older 
women clung to the traditional blue, and went in for small 
prints with blue predominating. The younger ones like 
dots, checks and geometric patterns which were called art 
prints in the country. All liked their flower designs to 
be realistic. Everyone desires the “phoenix and peony” 
design for bed covers. Another well-liked design is the 
“Happy Farm Life’. The cheerful composition shows a 
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rural scene after the autumn harvest. A young woman 
holds a sheaf of grain. One child rides a water buffalo 
while another is shown with a big melon. The design also 
includes peace doves, rabbits, a hen with chicks, and various 
vegetables. 


In step with the improved designs, dyeing technique 
was also improved. China-made red, maroon and green 
dyes have been improved so that they now stand up to any 
amount of washing and the problems of discoloration of 
black dyes after washing and wear have also been solved. 
Last summer, the Ministry of Textile Industry put on a 
big exhibition in Shanghai to get the opinions of consumers. 
Some 740 prints, traditional and new, were shown. Visitors 
were given voting cards and the results were summarized 
after three weeks. The design that got the most votes 
featured fairly large flowers in apple-green, lavender, lemon 
yellow and ivory. The reasons given by those who favoured 
it were: it was in good taste, the colours were fresh without 
clashing, and it could be worn by old and young alike. 
Flower cluster print executed in lavender, ivory and golden- 
yellow on a blue background was also liked by the majority. 
The exhibition, like the village surveys, showed that realistic 
designs were preferred. Multi-coloured plaids and checks 
also won praise for their wide range of adaptability. All 
the top votes went to new prints: the old ones were passed 
by. 
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For February 1954 


The statistical information for the month of February 
is based on Hongkong Government figures. Statistics for 


January were published in the Review of April 22 (Vol. XVI 
No. 16). 


Vital Statistics—Births Registered: Chinese 6,696; 
Non-Chinese 84; Total 6780. Deaths Registered: Chinese 
1,523; Non-Chinese 15; Total 1,538. 


Slaughterhouse—Animals_ slaughtered: Cattle 619; 
Swine 36,258; Sheep and Goats 898; Total 37,775. 
Building—New buildings constructed in February—107. 


Total cost: $12,955,783 on buildings and $482,397 on site 
work. 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS f 
Vehicles: 
Public Commercial Lorries 1,396 
Private Commercial Lorries 1,258 
Government Cars @ Lorries 852 
Drivers: 
Rickshaw & Tricycle Drivers ................ 3,251 


HK Building Construction in February 1954 


Cost Site Work 
City of Victoria: No. HK$ HK$ 
Factories & Godowns ............ 2 53,600 — 
Offices and Shops ................ 4 5,989,821 — 
Houses and Flats .................. 7 230,000 16,000 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) _........... 5 368,607 152,500 
18 6,642,028 168,500 
Island Outside Victoria: 
Factories and Godowns ........ 1 38,000 — 
Houses and F late ...................... 24 1,777,984 119,323 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) __........... 1 12,930 — 
26 1,828,914 119,323 
Kowloon & New Kowloon: 
Factories & Godowns ............ 10 235,869 600 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) —__.......... 8 657,021 22,687 
63 4,484,841 


194.574 


General Post Office—Revenue: Stamps $1,204,596.80; 
Stationery $45,335; Postage Due Labels $362; Receipt 
Stamps $177,660; Total $1,427,953.80. 


Vehicular 


Trafic—Number of vehicles & drivers 
licensed: 


Hand Truck Drivers 


Traffic Accidents & Casualties—Number of accidents: 
Hongkong 305; Kowloon and New Territories 295; Total 
600. Number of casualties: Hongkong 123; Kowloon and 
New Territories 214; Total 337. 


Cement—Production of Cement in February: 
metric tons. 


Electricity and Gas—-Hongkong production of elec- 
tricity: 


6,215 


Kw. Hrs. 

Bulk Supply Consumers ............. 10,663,971 


Hongkong Gas Manufacture & Distribution 


Cubic feet 

47,159,500 
2,507,100 


Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section) 


Passengers: Local 

Concession Tickets .......... 20,199 os 
Goods : Local 


* Includes $19,313.75 (Concession Tickets) 


HONGKONG’S TRADE IN 1953 WITH ALL COUNTRIES BY WEIGHT ‘LONG TONS) 


Sea (Ocean Vessels Sea (Junks & 
& River Steamers) Launches) Air Rail Road Total Total 
Foreign Trade Trade 
. Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports — Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
1953: 
Jan. 218,135 115,512 39,783 12,586 125 94 17,779 3,369 362 570 276,184 132,131 408,315 
Feb. 272,046 130,561 32,281 12,441 98 78 23,433 4,419 275 272 328,133 147,771 475,904 
Mar. 289,216 121,647 34,879 11,637 102 103 27,444 3,505 339 422 351,980 137,314 489,294 
Apr. 238,785 132,499 34,486 9,881 58 93 22,308 3,245 352 347 295,989 146,065 442,054 
May 221,854 117,916 29,451 6,222 56 107 22,204 2,796 722 99 274,287 . 127,140 401,427 
June 215,631 111,999 30,060 6,362 61 119 13,619 2,177 716 265 260,087 120,922 381,009 
July 241,689 119,681 31,263 8,711 43 183 14,728 3,001 525 129 288,248 131,705 419,953 
Aug. 214,435 92,901 35,625 6,185 44 104 11,111 1,638 432 101 261,647 100,929 362,576 
Sept. 260,234 91,509 30,730 4,625 49 91 11,412 1,997 480 120 302,905 98.342 401,247 
Oct. 279,947 113,600 31,581 8,020 68 112 15,020 2,103 382 98 326,998 123,933 450,931 
Nov. 224,494 110,444 31,144 11,996 38 110 11,430 1,223 515 87 267,621 123,860 391,481 
Dec. 223,160 121,350 30,263 8,827 72 129 11,858 1,383 540 93 265,893 131,782 397,67* 
Total 2,899,626 1,379,619 391,546 107,493 814 1,323 202,346 30,856 5,640 2,603 3,499,972 1,521,894 5,021,8 


Note: 


All figures are in long tons 
Through rail traffic was suspended as from 15th October, 1949 
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TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 


BY COUNTRIES, FOR MARCH, 
TOTALS FOR THE YEAR & 


1954 WITH CUMULATIVE 
COMPARATIVE TOTALS FOR 
THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


March, Jan./Mar. Jan./Mar. 
Country 1954 1954 1953 
$ $ $ 
United Kingdom 5,903,703 15,219,624 7,659,696 
920,242 3,411,977 1,159,468 
628,591 1,463,560 1,523,780 
428,160 1,022,426 1,217,564 
251,154 679,752 2,374,385 
5,747,261 16,940,853 20,266,226 
New Zealand .......... 150,367 399,602 67,509 
North Borneo ..__. 857,636 1,728,064 945,996 
1,993,720 4,414,872 2,795,872 
South Africa ......... . 1,009,604 3,688,893 958,463 
West Africa (British) 2,133,822 5,618,966 2,788,666 
East Africa (British) 1,567,005 6,723,328 1,628,210 
Central Africa (Bri- 
British West Indies .. 699,836 1,217,389 1,215,768 
British Oceania ...... 325,242 628,012 568,058 
British Common- 
wealth, Other __._ 1,177,206 2,582,812 2.182.738 
13,596 27,891 1,147 
African Countries, 
1,685,878 4,196,703 1,743,450 
Central America 933,780 2,141,032 1,426,558 
South American 
Countries, Other 701,280 1,620,878 596,492 
2,082,841 3,352,059 4,672,907 
vhina (excluding 
Formosa). ........... 41,893 144,808 53,506 
Formosa (Taiwan) .. 195,074 469,846 2,134,824 
ee 223,874 712,003 1,854,401 
22 889,747 51,763,654 40,096,896 
417,584 1,025,321 2,005,770 
Korea, South 741,435 5,482,178 664,364 
288,120 850,196 1,101,686 
Philippines 1,641,911 3,582,681 3,367,329 
5,262,738 15,137,273 12,809,568 
Middla and Near 
East Countries _. 628,444 1,899,622 646,173 
Central Asian Coun- 
6,537 39,996 5,315 
United States 
303,895 681,163 439,055 
........ 255,387 415,715 327,446 
a 168,893 526,655 690,361 
140,858 288,428 276,573 
10,251 24,252 10,414 
Germany (Western) 118,230 200,849 9,624 
Netherlands ......._. 84,182 252,783 84,174 
24.166 162,112 131,804 
40,433 166,140 148,121 
Switzerland ............ 27,867 74,049 40,746 
24.468 — 
European Countries, 
19,593 27,986 25,014 
64,614,879 166,003,533 127,147,992 
Plastic articles .._. 157,362 387,033 235,720 
614,030 1,523,235 783,782 
Tacuum flasks and 
jugs, complete... 511,980 1,442,995 1,583,826 
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EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS (March & First Quarter) 


TOTAL VALUES OF EXPORTS OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS 
BY COMMODITIES, FOR MARCH, 


TOTALS FOR THE YEAR & 


Commodity 


Fish, fish products, 
crustacea and mol- 
luses airtight 

Fruit and fruit peels, 
preserved or pre- 

James, marmalades, 
fruit jellies, fruit 
pulps and pastes _ 


Fruit juices, unfer- 
Non-alcoholic beve- 


rages and waters 
(not including 
fruit or vegetable 
Beer (including ale, 
stout, porter) and 
other fermented 
cereal beverages _ 
Iron ore and concen- 
trates (except 
pyrites not roast- 
Tungsten ore (wol- 
framite) and con- 
centrates 
Lacquers and 
Prepared paints, ena- 
mels, and mastics, 
Cotton yarns ............ 
Cotton piece goods .. 
Towels, not embroi- 
Bed linen, table linen 
and toilet’ linen 
(including towels), 
embroidered 
Iron and steel bars 
and rounds ._........ 
Household utensils of 
iron and _ steel, 
enamelled ............. 
Household utensils of 
aluminium ............ 
Torch batteries 
Torch bulbs ............ 
Electric torches 
Lanterns, metal 
Cotton singlets ........ 


Underwear and night- 


wear, embroidered 


Outerwear, embroi- 
Articles of clothing 
(eg. handker- 
chiefs, shawls. 
etc.), embroidered, 
n.e.s. 


Footwear 


March, 
1954 
$ 


85,737 


923,588 


3,967 


337,367 


6,250 
90,281 


401,772 
14,112 
28,809 
438,891 
1,103,706 
7,352,314 
17,321,347 

643,001 


491.441 


422,052 
137,138 


5,219,218 


374,254 
596,255 
371,013 
3,536,690 
956,581 
9,663,134 


282,481 
6,019,043 


657,622 


227,916 
5,625,527 


Jan./Mar. 
1954 
$ 


199,177 


2,081,186 


16,808 


551,773 


8,700 
218,462 


1,003,212 
50,198 
68,249 
909,617 
2,710,960 
23,311,084 
44,731,402 

1,731,103 


1,380,322 
1,100,845 


441,411 


12,941,576 


1,179,367 
1,491,343 
932,922 
8,881,722 
2,295,060 
20,580,942 


575,074 
14,664,958 


2,163,778 


562,340 
15,866,679 


1954 WITH CUMULATIVE 
COMPARATIVE TOTALS 
THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1953 


FOR 


Jan./ Mar. 
1953 
$ 


572,474 


3,544,180 


96 


9,285 . 


465,785 


15,300 
442,952 


2,340,040 
844,719 
43,758 
582,999 
2,088,161 
20,715,098 
23,068,048 
2,748,698 


1,003,362 
281,993 


837,616 


7,502,499 


1,251,951 
3,192,595 
622,759 
7,158,825 
1,571,917 
16,956,303 


753,626 
10,904,178 


1,447,839 


256,139 
13,321,469 


NS) 
Total 
rade 
8.315 
15.904 
89.294 
42.054 
01.427 
31009 
62.576 
50,931 
91.481 
97.67 
21,8. 
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Economic EVIEW 
Principal] Markets for Hongkong Goods in 1953 
$ $ $ 
Cotton yarn & Drills, ducks, Cotton fabrics, 
and je ns, grey (un- 
up to incl, grey un- bleached : 
Indonesia 1,625,991 3,689,904 United “Africg 
Philippines 845,200 896,112 Kingdom 1,039,142 1,535,003 Towels, not em- 
Cotton yarn & alaya ........ 283,003 451,251 broidered Doz. 1,087,853 17,026,636 
thread. grey, Indonesia 599,091 612,666 United 
over 10s but Thailand — 808,493 651,958 Ki 
ingdom 92,184 774,109 
under 2Cs Lb. 19,837,470 59,591,293 Drill d k alaya sis 444,068 4,237,880 
Pakistan 5,429,857 15,900,419 Indonesia 20,410 663,551 
urma 2,126,000  6,278'040 Thailand 395,582. 10,053,123 
Koren 27/519/568 Bed linen, table 
orea, Sout 1,696,480 5,159,483 
Philippines 71,563,028 87,329,096 (inch 
hailand 1,013,200 3,042,095 Australia 1,007,598 1,437,068 touat ) 
alaya 1,242,216 1.976.074 4,699,249 
Thailand 1,323,561 1,982; 626 
Indonesia 300084 7,694,313 8,094,486 801,524 
Cotton yarn & Indonesia 6,521,151 7,057,639 (Singlets 
under 42s Lb. 4,227,740 20,339,089 Shirtings, white, est Africa 
Pakistan 551,700 2,482,101 5,035,592 6,109,760 96,359 1,698,759 
ndonesia 3,484,040 17,020,792 Indonesia ---- 8,725,161 4,874,926 | 
Philippines 637.261 505,290 Comm., other 61,145 983,740 
mn yarn hailand 392 642 399 437 Burma 46,234 1,041,282 
Lb. 26,000 127,609 ‘Sheetings, grey Thaippin 36960 
Indonesia 26,000 127,600 Se yk 10,377,469 10,206,422 Outerwear, em- 
Cotton yarn & gustralia 692,427 721 broidered — 5,782,306 
thread, bleach. Forth Mfrica 3,850,891 ‘United 
ed merceriz- Formosa Kingdom — 1,733,808 
od, dyed, up (Taiwan) 618,999 98 $78,821 
Indonesia 59.200 132.020 Sheetings, white Comm., other came 372,970 
hilippines 77,200 = 169,624 Sq. yd. 856,393 706,930 Articles of cloth- 
Cotton yarn & Sputh Africa 400,000 650 
thread, bleach- Philippines 255,483 194,016 shawls. etc ) 
ed, merceriz- 
Poplins Sq. yd. 86,306 166,503 2 693 663 
Dut under Indonesia 30,800 49,883 U 
; nited 
a rhe Lb. 1,607,800 4,813,137 Korea, South 23,450 48,288 Kingdom — 463,543 
150,000 449, 750 Australia 304,673 
Indonesia 524,000 1,637,991 Cotton fabrics, Central 
South 456,000 1,358,502 other than America _ 341,361 
$19,200 929,920 Shirts Doz. 1,134,458 54,266,636 
on ar j 
thread, bleach, cerized, print- ee 91,288 3,766,760 
ed, merceris. Australia 14,925 789/959 
ed, dyed, over Ceylon. — 2,889,971 
20s, but under n.e.s. Sq. yd. 31,339,262 38,007,060 laya 78,791 5 781.577 
Lb. 273.799 986,996 United West Africa 
Indonesia 91,550 361,017 Kingdom 1,017,421 1,646,289 Br.) 123,185 4,870,334 
orea, South 117,600 387,459 sustralia thy 1,732,897 East Africa 
thread, bleach- 
dead. Indonesia . 14,692 28) 18,376,668 British West 
Indonesia 44,400 217,582 hailand _ 1,761,552 2,186,035 Oceania 30,312 1,362,827 


I 


3,663 


3,543 
4,673 


1,361 
6,636 


6,760 
9,959 
9,971 
1,577 
0,334 
876 
—_ 
15,1465 


52,827 
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3ritish 
Comm., other 
African Coun- 
tries, other 
Thailand... 
Middle and 
Near East 
Countries .. 


Underwear & 


nightwear, em- 
broidered 
United 
Kingdom 
Malaya 
British 
Comm., other 
Philippines . 
United States 
Oceania 


Footwear, wholly 


or mainly of 
leather Doz. 


British West 
Indies 

Thailand ...... 

United States 
Oceania 


Footwear, wholly 


or chiefly of 
textile mater- 
ials with rub- 
ber soles Doz. 


Kingdom 
......... 
West Africa 

East Africa 

British West 

Indies 
British 

Comm., other 
African Coun- 

tries, other 


Footwear, wholly 


or chiefly of 
textile mater- 
ials with soles 
of leather or 


leather sub- 
stitutes Doz. 
Malaya ......... 
U.S.A 


Rubber footwear 


Doz. pairs _.. 

United 
Kingdom 

Indochina 


Preserved fruits: 


whole cr in 
pieces with or 
without add- 
ed sugar, 
whether in 
airtight con- 
tainers or not, 


North Borneo 
Indonesia 
Thailand 


76,048 
39,936 
91,471 


32,022 


75,135 
26,466 


5,149 
32,200 


4,671 


629,937 


268,735 
38,448 


21,982 
18,067 
16,439 
42,123 
32,967 


6,497 
1,725 
1,597 


199,833 


134,423 
14,500 


12,460,056 
5,227,505 
350,535 
690,930 
459,740 
4,252,733 


$ 
2,894,705 
1,588,239 
8,967,218 


1,315,089 


2,507,743 


240,097 
203,449 


230,218 
273,760 


370,730 


16,985,689 
4,053,096 


948,175 
9,919,938 


1,191,736 


22,033,640 


12,374,307 
1,883,365 


772,784 
578,692 
605,892 
1,210,572 
959,019 


429,419 
144,741 
94,176 


13,208,739 


9,300,967 
1,275,585 


15,158,717 
5,806,409 
379,841 
2,286,318 
373,529 
4,497,171 


Jams, 
lades, 


marma- 
fruit 
jellies, fruit 
pulps, pastes, 
whether in 
airtight con- 
tainers or not, 
Australia 
African Coun- 
tries, other 
Fish, fish pro- 
ducts, crus- 
tacea, molluscs 
(incl. caviar 
& substitutes) 
in airtight 
containers, Lb. 
North Borneo 
U.S.A. 


Fruits, fruit 
peel, parts of 
plants, drain- 
ed, glaced or 
crystalized, 
flavoured or 


not Lb. 


Canada ......... 
South Ameri- 
ca, other . 


Fruit juices, 
unfermented, 
whether frozen 
or not (incl. 
syrups & na- 
tural fruit 
flavours) Imp. 
gal. 


Non-alcoholic 
beverages & 
waters (not 
incl. fruit or 
veg. juices) 
Burma 


Macao 


Doz. 


Malaya 
Indonesia 
Thailand 


West Africa 
Africa, other .. 
Indonesia 
Thailand 


Doz. 


Mala ya 
South Africa 


1,451 
259 


628 


7€4,475 
350,888 
110,175 
115,790 


6,634 
4,808 


1,183 


11,258 
6,822 


435,280 


107,556 
170,020 
115,877 


5,101,075 


188,373 
4,601,570 
426,871 


4,987,705 


674,113 
989,963 


312,867 
469,875 
243,608 
439,326 
151,613 


2,346,088 


179,374 
76,544 
22,607 

527,282 
59,693 
28,297 


1,612,639 
561,691 
141,704 
394,416 


16,680 
10,605 


4,304 


113,427 
82,487 


2,373,342 


528,719 
1,047,498 
585,435 


13,680,353 


441,612 
10,802,000 
1,239,473 


3,396,748 


487,519 
715,403 


191,005 
254,545 
208,898 
196,393 
259,688 


35,933,549 


1,657,323 
843,316 
958,268 

6,816,272 

1,426,486 
822,853 


Lanterns, 


Vacuum 
-and 


Articles 


West Africa 
(Br.) 
Africa, 
U.S.A. 
Central 
America 
S. America, 
other 
Burma 
Thailand 


metal 
Doz. 
Malaya 
Indonesia .... 
Philippines 
Thailand 


Household uten- 


sils cf iron 
and steel, 
enamelled 


South Africa 
West Africa 
East Africa 
Central Africa 
(Br.) 
British 
Comm., other 
Africa, other 
Central 
America’ . 
South Ameri- 
ca, other .. 
Burma 
Indonesia 
Philippines 
Thailand 


Household uten- 


sils of alumi- 
nium 
Malaya 
Indonesia... 
Philippines 
flasks 
jugs, 
complete Doz. 
Australia 
Malaya 
Thailand 


Table and other 


household (in- 
cluding hotel 
and restau- 
rant) and art 
articles. of 
plastics 


eet 


Indonesia... 
Thailand 


made 
of plastics, 


Indonesia 

Philippines 

Middle & 
Near East .. 


101,295 
100,284 
376,848 


134,057 


122,769 
74,834 
54,477 


27,528 
4,736 
1,643 
3,442 
1,708 


121,879 
24,520 
33,509 
18,102 
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$ 


1,789,455 
1,393,705 
3,840,488 


2,099,432 


2,266,332 
2,962,175 
1,488,662 


5,390,337 
1,846,250 
697,413 
598,524 
755,267 


44,194,916 
806,500 
2,268,574 
678,387 


8,283,349 
2,920,607 
1,798,570 


718,319 
4,620,382 


963,355 


1,132,046 
2,000,660 
2,765,042 
1,529,469 

11,569,378 


3,949,226 
1,425,926 
1,135,316 

729,995 


6,354,456 


917,000 
2,233,842 
1,001,485 


472,572 


194,044 
64,103 
22,815 
61,519 


4,373,809 
1,030,585 
238,691 
1,219,393 
573,358 


210,472 


(Continued on Page 645) 


y 
$ 
1,154 
636 ae 
‘és 
880 
551 — 
123 
249 
524 
160 
160 
: "Jnited 
652 
306 
808 
3 821 
970 
Korea, South 
Torch batteries, 
Torch bulbs Doz. 
Uni 
nited 
Malaya ...... = 
United Burma — 
Ceylon _........ 
: 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1053 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Live animals, chiefly for food 
Meat and meat preparations .......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations _............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude. mater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fate, greases & Geriv. ................-. 


Chemical elements and compounds 


Mineral tar & crude chem. from 
coal, petroleum & natural gas .. 
Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 


Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
areneport eaqdipment ..........:........... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures : 


Imports 


22,241 
471,333 
1,275,816 
411,420 
3,111,493 
1,081,268 
3,004,485 
10,776,357 


75,810 
1,232,852 
5,466,262 

12,299,160 

14,552 


20,927 
34,223 
20,371,301 


397,766 
13,401 
194,226 
565,118 


1,866,015 
10,556,382 


1.931 
16,645,676 
46,681,259 


6,788,210 
6,109,529 


10,273,910 


1.381.848 
2.670.790 


343,093 
9,028,864 


93,523,730 
9,790,528 
4,775,551 

42,610,197 

18,369,311 

39,201,838 


34,535,992 
27,492,998 


2,555,911 
1,111,360 
147,336 


PART I 
Exports 
$ 
797,530 Profess. scientific & controlling 
10,542 instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
5,498,161 Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
-— Live animals, not for food .............. 
1,553,274 
Total Merchandise _................ 
165.879 
3,934,817 
1,268,648 
AUSTRALIA 
54,850 Live animals, chiefly for food ........ 
1,987,153 Meat and meat preparations ...___.. 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations __............ 
- Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
490,032 Fruits and vegetables 
12.502.119 Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
sath Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
27.874.870 Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
— Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed © 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
— Wood, lumber and cork .................. 
Pulp and waste paper ....................- 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
1,706,064 excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
156,070 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
— Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils) 
fate, greases Gertv. .............-.... 
98 Chemical elements and compounds 
33,870 Dyeing, tanning & _ colouring 
5,992,056 Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
340,120 Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
— polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
1,215,183 Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes, & 
631,555 Rubber manufactures, n.es. _......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
1,911,028 Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
29,727 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
134,279 articles & related prod. ............ 


Imports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 


7,051,680 16,860,819 


1,391,509 21,791,284 


8,724,866 
9,883,352 
252 


74,164 
9,864,559 
280 


474,353,929 119,255,160 
22,382,080 


2,352,590 


128,888 
1,896,746 


14,758,466 


71,536 
6,411,710 


197,794 
170,147 
204,506 
130,041 
2,160 
3,529,183 


8,869 
1,146,863 
1,024 


287,610 
1,164,333 


110,519 
2,673,342 
538,636 
2,204,024 


5,922,018 
3,060 


46,323 
71,795 


496,736,009 121,607,750 


4,176 
1,350,065 


2,093 
98,406 


3,424,411 


5,165,735 
372,203 


80,685 
62,447 
158,782 
703,419 


17,955 
2,676 


63.5. 
33,120 


186,820 10,022,763 


} 
$ 
3,726 
96.1 
2.072.703 1,000,229 
13.790 
7.660 
294.724 
4,523 
51.360 
1.711.293 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
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mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


-— 


= 


Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 

appl. 
Transport equipment _.................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 

ing, heating & lighting fixtures 

Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 

instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 

watches & clocks .......................... 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food .............. 


Total 


CANADA 


Meat and meat preparations _........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations viene 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
“offee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
eeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels ... 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 
Animal & _ veg. 
inedible, n.e.s. 


crude 


fats, greases & deriv. .................. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 


articles & related prod. ............ 


Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 


“Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 


Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 


81,494 625,066 
56,320 59,994 
1,058,574 25,425 
379,644 346,053 
475,177 121,671 
431,157 . 99,335 
1,039,659 183,656 
8,819 706,514 
580,118 
8,020 707,932 
36,461 3,205,355 
1,783 795,914 
40,204 44,513 
127,347 3,091,704 
183,761 265 
55,688,825 35,634,055 
8,220 630 
258,860 304,611 
450,788 877,823 
16,785,089 120,038 
185,749 2,524,456 
3,980 23,189 
11,000 297,337 
95,548 
141,422 626,062 
985,128 246,098 
6,951 15,427 
7,301 1,993,512 
270,518 
6,118,984 — 
22,950 
258,890 
— 406 
1,795,992 2,232,160 
7,770 — 
22,088 1,510,238 
198,940 1,525 
3,500 1,800 
6,477,342 463,338 
120,697 214,447 
10,066,954 1,502,408 
33,838 539 
89,691 
169,407 27,941 
456,079 43,826 
28,661 1,847,778 
45,121 270,521 
817 35,432 
2,401,651 
_ 230,682 566,633 
1,146,042 47,212 


Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches @ clocks .«......................... 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


CEYLON 


Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations _............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations _... 
Fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Pulp and waste paper 
Animal & veg. 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. .................. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf. nes, & 
dressed furs 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. .......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
appl. 
Transport equipment ...................... 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures _................... 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


crude 


637 
Imports Exports 
$ 

63,783 6,021 
3,945,593 

98,202 860,570 

— 363,643 

— 57,794 

5,661 1,563,408 

2,513,057 

928,092 23,498 

5,163,966 618,771 

58,582,539 22,331,557 
2,510,183 — 

61,092,722 22,331,557 
91,439 — 

— 8,469 

5,284 

369,380 3,657,468 

— 34,382 

2,249,902 497,385 

— 6,488 

184,447 

— 252,191 

79,984 70,302 
192,052 — 

— 424,881 

— 6,041 

198,899 111,387 
17,389 — 

— 815 

— 52,758 

112,061 

1,715 732 

— 485 

1,673,206 318,286 

15,127 

105,554 257 

1,050,547 

40,166 

60,699 

636 

— 1,285,132 

— 3,180 

41,009 

— 4,398,079 

175,300 

2,884 

4,304 238,295 


4.983,824 13,054,673 


Ww 
819 
164 
559 
280 
160 
590 
750 

842 
726 
0 4 
229 
176 
065 
660 
124 
506 
L523 
360 
293 
093 
3,406 | 

Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 

aoe Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
4.411 
».735 
2,203 
0,685 
2 447 
8.782 
3.419 
3.120 
2,763 
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Meat and meat preparations _......... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations ............-. 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Textile fibres 


Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 


excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
stones 


Animal & veg. crude mater., 
inedible, n.e.s. 


Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
mater. 


Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
fats, greases & deriv. .................. 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 


Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. _...... 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf. nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. _......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
ture) | 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. _......... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e:s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric _.... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


MALAYA 


Meat arid meat preparations _........ 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations .............. 
Cereals and cereal preparations ._... 
Fruits and vegetables 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
2,577,214 470 

— 31,195 
926,073 82,770 
3,863 48,852 
612,847 518,783 
451 
110,267 38,566 
71,205 38,520 
4,885,874 
24,060 87,091 
5,259 3,920 
693,994 — 
268,406 148,412 
134,674 575 
4,067,861 3,966,054 
7,681,485 — 
6,979,557 527,301 
90,084 676,461 
141,632 187,891 
93,202 3,334,766 
416,705 119,859 
— 259,835 
3,844,672 710 
1,683 
6,060 4,293 
212,329 9,022 
18,899,551 36,406 
580 54,454 
337,090 — 
130,735 347,389 
1,765 374,552 
3,269 749,903 
27,200 100,745 
6,850,568 
9,143 6,474 
35,570 1,557 
26,118 153,652 
34,283 2,608 
14,936 22,040 
84,856 66,712 
53.452.419 18,855,440 
25,300 3,308,521 
119,960 16,069,516 
981,193 17,186,456 
734,927 3,772,642 
1,515,849 59,902,980 
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Sugar and sugar preparations ...... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Feeding stuffs for animals (excl. 
unmilled cereals) 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels _... 
Crude rubber, incl. synthetic & 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Pulp and waste paper 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 
excl. coal, petroleum & precious 
Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 
Animal & veg. crude. mater., 
Mineral fuels, lubricants & related 
Animal & veg. oils (not essen. oils), 
sete. arenes & 
Chemical elements and compounds 
Mineral tar & crude chem. from 
coal, petroleum & natural gas .. 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 
polishing & cleansing prep. _._... 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, n.es. _......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. _........... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e:.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric _..... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Transport equipment 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures _................. 


Travel goods, handbags, etc. _......... 
Clothing 
Prefess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
Live animals, not for food 


Total Merchandise . 
Gold and specie 
Grand Total 


Imports Exports 
$ $ 
4613 11,442,897 
5,328,668 4,752,088 
16,040 17,412,014 
561,019 12,565,683 
332,629 2,821,879 
295,985 1,278,965 
2,608,742 26,566 
514,756 2,829,907 
9,520,865 — 
13,374,595 39,993 
849 60,208 
54,938 69,236 
11,082 454,996 
1,103,469 — 
5,614,139 18,318,353 
75,774,316 18,629 
2,710,620 2,003,117 
218,370 376,047 
2,016 12,751 
1,560,894 4,606,700 
3,364,449 9,796,521 
3,478,182 2,580,445 
294,615 1,457,791 
152,106 388,792 
135,067 303,567 
142,517 400,166 
304,298 17,008,650 
33,006,187 31,151,647 
732,433 3,823,642 
215,177 4,157,708 
2,398,529 37,475 
2,312,034 8,035,984 
1,023,295 1,412,726 
873,237 1,110,706 
631,334 390,783 
150,784 3,726,219 
27,158 1,310,552 
8,498 3,461,882 
591,880 40,998,726 
54,160 4,749,225 
3,072,569 11,707,724 
1,530,505 29,833,045 
444 14,101 
177,485,292 337,188,222 
968,679 — 


178,453,971 337,188.2° 


(To be continued) 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


The progress of local manufacturing industry has been 
remarkable during the last few years and it continues. Fol- 
lowing is a list of (i) Mining and quarrying products, and 
i) manufactured products which are now available in Hong- 

ong. 


I. MINING & QUARRYING: Feldspar Powder, Granite, 
Graphite, Gravel, Iron Ore, Kaolin Clay, Lead Ore, Molyb- 
denum Ore, Quartz, Sand, Tin Ore, Wolfram. 


Il. MANUFACTURING. 


1. Food and Food Preparations: Bean Curd, Bean 
‘Thread, Biscuits, Bread, Cakes, Canned fruit, including juices, 
Canned vegetables, including juices, Canned soups, Canned 
fish, Cassia sorting and grading, Chocolates, Cooked meat 
products, Coffee roasting, grinding and blending, Com- 
pounded cooking fats and oils, Confectionery, Dried fish and 
vegetables, Egg processing and preserving, Flavouring ex- 
tracts and syrups, Ginger, Gourmet powder, Honey, Ice 
Cream, Jam making, Lard making, Milk bottling and pas- 
teurizing, Noodles, Peanut oil, Pickles, Pork, Rice flour and 
other rice products, Sausages, Sauces,” Salted nuts, Sliced 
shrimps, Sesame seed oil, Soya bean oil, Tea Blending, Starch, 
Sugar Boiling, Sugar (cane juice), Sugar refining, Vegetable 

's, Vermicelli, Vinegar, Wheat Flour. 


2. Beverage Industry: Beer, Carbonated mineral 
waters, Mineral waters (non-carbonated), Soft drinks, Soya 
bean milk, Wine (Chinese type). 


3. Tebacco Manufacture: Cigarettes, 
(Chinese). 


4. Textiles. 


(i) Spinning: Cotton yarn, Cotton waste recovery, 
Rayon yarn, Silk yarn, Wool yarn. 

(ii) Weaving: Bandages, Blankets, Bed Covers, Braids, 
Carpets, Cotton, silk & rayon piece goods, Pillow cases, 


Cigars, Tobacco 


Quilts, Ribbons, Rugs, Sheets, Towels & towelling, all kinds, 


Table linen, Trade name labels, Tape, Tape measures, Web- 
bing equipment (military). 

Gili) Knitting: Hosiery (Half & full type) of cotton, 
silk, rayon & nylon, Knitted fabrics, Knitted garments:— 
Boot & shoe laces, Cardigans, Children’s wear, all kinds, 
Gloves, Pants, Ties, Tee-shirts, Singlets, Sports shirts, Swim 
suits, Vests. 

(iv) Cordage, Rope and Twine: Cordage, Nets, Rope, 
Twine, Thread. 

(v) Other Textiles: Embroideries, Drawn thread work, 
Lace, Straw ware (Mats, baskets, bags, sunhats, luncheon 
sets), Tapestries (Chair backs & seats, pictures, fire screens, 
stool & table tops, cushions, etc.). 

(vi) Other Textile processes: 
Dyeing, Finishing, Napping, Printing. 

(vii) Other wearing apparel: Belts, Berets, Blazers, 
Blouses, Brassieres, Coats, Children’s wear, Dresses, Dressing 
gowns, Foundation garments, Furs & fur lined clothing, 
Gloves, leather, woollen, cotton, Handkerchiefs, Hats & hat 
re-blocking, Jeans, Leather jackets, Lingerie, Pants, Pyjamas, 
Raincoats, Shirts, Shorts, Smoking jackets, Sheepskin lined 

Jackets, Suits, Ties, Trousers, Vests. 


Bleaching, Calendering, 


5. Footwear and Repairs: Canvas footwear, Fur lined 
“footwear, Leather footwear, Plastic footwear, Reinforced 
soles & heels, Rubber footwear, Sandals, Shoe repairs, Wooden 
footwear. 
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6. Manufactures of Wood and Cork: Bamboo & cane 
ware (malacca), including furniture, Basketware, Camphor- 
wood chests, Cocktail cabinets, Cork manufactures, Coat- 
hangers, Chopsticks, Furniture & Fixtures, Office furniture, 


Picture frames, Plywood veneers, Rattan & Rattanware, 
Sawmilling. 


7. Manufactures of Paper and Paper Products: Fibre 
cases, Fans, Paper, Paper bags, Paper lanterns, Paper board 
& pulp articles, Paper dyeing, Photograph albums, Paper, 
wrapping, Stationery. 


8. Printing and Publishing and Allied Industries: 
Books & book binding, Commercial printing, Greeting cards, 
Gilding, Engraving, Mounting, Newspaper printing, Periodi- 
cals, Printing & Lithography, Printing ink. 


9. Manufactures of Leather and Leather Products, 
except Footwear: Bags, Belts, Brief cases, Despatch cases, 
Dog collars, leads & muzzles, Embossing of leather, Footballs, 
Handbags, Key cases, Notecases, Photograph frames, Purses, 
Suitcases, Tanning hides & skins, Trunks, Watch straps, 
Writing cases. 


10. Manufactures of Rubber Products except Foot- 
wear: Babies’ comforters & bottle teats, Balls, Bicycle tyres 
& inner tubes, Elastic, Elastic bands, Erasers, Rubber stamps, 


Hose pipes, Sheeting, Toys, including balloons, Tyre retread- 
ing. 


11. Manufactures of Chemicals and Chemical Pro- 
ducts: Acetylene, Acids, Hydrochloric, Nitric, Sulphuric, 
Bleaching powder, Bone grinding (fertilizers), Camphor, 


camphor oil & powder, Candles, Caustic soda, Coal tar, dis- 
tillation & by-products, Cosmetics, Disinfectants, Dyes & 
dyestuffs, Embrocation, Fertilizers, Fire works and fire- 
crackers, Glue, Ink, Insecticides, Joss sticks, Lacquers, Lubri- 
cating oil (recovery & blending), Matches, Medicinal pre- 
parations, Chinese & Western, Monosodium glutamate, Mos- 
quito sticks & destroyers, Oxygen, Paints, Peppermint Oil, 
Perfumes, Pharmaceutical preparations, Plastics, Salt grind- 
ing, Soaps, Toothpaste, Varnishes. 


Mineral 
Bricks, 


Products 
Cement, 
China ware, Concrete 


12. Manufactures of Non-metallic 
and Structural Clay Products: Abrasives, 
Cement tiles & blocks, Ceramics, 
building blocks (various), Crucibles, Earthenware, Fire 
bricks, Glass & glassware, Gypsum powder, Lime kilns, 
Marble chips, Mosaics, Pipes, Plaster products, Putty, Pot- 
tery, Tiles, Zine Oxide. 


13. Manufactures of Metal Products and Basic Indus- 
tries: Aluminium sheets, Aluminium ware, Anodising, Brass 
sheets, Brass wire weaving, Castings (brass, aluminium, iron, 
bronze), Cutlery, Enamelling & enamelware, Electro-plating 
(gold, silver, chromium, nickel and copper), Galvanising, 
Hand tools, Fire extinguishers, Hardware, Hurricane lamps, 
Iron pictures, Kerosene burners, Lighting fixtures, Locks & 
padlocks, Metal windows & doors, Metal stampings, Military 
equipment (picks, shovels, wire cutters, gas masks, steel hel- 
mets, water bottles, etc.), Nails, screws & hinges, Needles & 
pins, all types, Pewterware, Pipes, Plating & polishing metal 
products, Pressure cookers, Pressure lamps, Plumbing fit- 
tings, Safes, Scissors, Silver smelting, Spectacle frames, Steel 
furniture, Steel reinforcing bars, Steel rolling mills, Steel 
wire rope, Taps, Tins, Tinware, Tinplate recovery, Tooth- 
paste tubes, Tubes, Type foundries, Watchbands, Watch 
cases, Welding, Wire sieves, Wire products, Vacuum flasks, 
Venetian blinds. 


14. Manufactures of Machinery: Diesel engines for 
generating sets, vehicles, vessels & pumps, Drilling machines, 
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Guillotines, Knitting machinery, Lathes, Manual presses, Mill- 
ing machines, Plastic injection moulding machines, Power 
presses, Printing machines, Spinning machinery, Water 
pumps, Weaving machinery. 


15. Manufactures of Electrical Machinery, Apparatus, 
and Appliances: Automobile starter condensers & ignition 
condensers, Batteries (Dry cell & vehicle accumulators), 
Bulbs (Torch), Electric Clocks, Electric Fairy lights, Electric 
Fans, Electric Fires, Electric Irons, Electric Kettles, Electric 
Strip lighting, Electrolytic condensers, Flashlights, Fluores- 
cent lamp ballasts, Radio condensers, Radio transmitter 
capacitors, Telephone condensers, Twin rubber insulated 
wire. 


16. Manufactures of Transport Equipment: Aijircraft 
maintenance, Aircraft overhauling, Aircraft repairing, Boats, 
Locomotive & railroad repairs & maintenance, Motor body 
building, Motor vehicle assembly, Motor’ vehicle repairs, 
Rickshaws, Shipbuilding (ships up to 10,000 tons), Shipbreak- 
ing, Ship repairing, Tricycles, Yachts. 


17.. Miscellaneous Manufacturing’ Industries: Abaci, 
Advertising signs & posters, Artificial flowers & decorations, 
Artificial jewellery, Bone, ground, Brushes of all kinds, But- 
tons, plastic, fresh water shell, dom nuts, bone, metal, etc. 
Coal eggs, Cigarette holders & cases, Combs, plastic, ivory, 
bone, Cold Storage, Construction & building materials, Curios, 
Dolls, Drinking straws, Feathers, sorting, cleaning & grading, 
Fishing nets & netting, Fountain pens, Gas Mantles, Glass 
beads, Gramophone records, Hair nets & wigs (human hair), 
Ivory wares, Jade & jade jewellery, Lampshades, Laundries 
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& dry cleaning, Manufactured ice, Marble cutting & polish eS 


ing, Mahjong sets, ivory & plastic, Mirrors, Motion picture. 
Pens & pencils, Pianos, Plasticware (Cups, mugs, plates, 
dishes, string bags, coathangers, pencil boxes, vases, measur- 
ing glasses, toys, rulers, tiles, setsquares, table mats, tooth- 
brushes, combs, etc.), Repairs to clocks & watches, Seagrass 
& seagrass products, Silk screen printing; Silverware, Tooth- 
brushes, plastic & bone, Toothpicks, Toys, clockwork, 
Umbrella parts & assembly. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1952 at 
HK$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1953 at 
HK$20. 


De luxe editions containing complete description 
of Japan’s industry and commerce, with names and 
addresses of leading firms, maps and other important 
reference material. Published by the Jiji Press of 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Apply at the office of the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Telephone: 32429. 


INSURANCE BUSINESS 
HONGKONG 1953 


Marine, Fire and Accident:—Follow- 
ing a year of appreciably reduced 
prosperity, the Marine insurance mar- 
ket reflected this position and with new 
companies entering the field, intense 
competition in some cases below econo- 
mic levels, occurred. A _ brighter fea- 
ture of the Marine market was the en- 
couraging export of Hongkong manu- 
factured products during the year and 
the reduction of war risk rate for ship- 
ments to and from Hongkong by 30 per 
cent. As regards Fire insurance, no 
large conflagrations were experienced 
except several disastrous squatter fires, 
with which, however, insurance interests 
were not concerned, a revision of the 
Fire Tariff became effective as from 
lst January, 1953, resulting in a re- 
duction in some Fire insurance rates 
and the equal rating of Chinese owned 
and other property. 


IN 


Workmen’s Compensation:—A fur- 
ther milestone in employer—employee 
relations was reached on the Ist Decem- 
ber, 1953, with the introduction of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 
Hitherto, when a Workman was injured 
the amount of compensation paid was 
‘entirely a matter for the employer con- 
cerned and although many companies 
were very generous in the treatment 
of such cases, this was not so in others. 
The Ordinance prescribes the rights of 
a workman and his dependents to com- 
pensation in certain circumstances. In 
addition, such persons retain the Com- 
mon Law right to sue for damages. 
Many insurance companies are now 
jssuing policies to cover the Employer’s 


Liability in these respects and a volume 
of business is being transacted. 


Life Insurance:—Despite the tighter 

trading conditions in 1953 Life Insu- 
rance companies have not found any 
real falling off in demand for cover. 
The trend, which was apparent in 1949 
for European applicants for Life In- 
surance to show an inclination to take 
Life rather than Endowment Policies 
and for the better class Chinese policy- 
holders to be investment minded than 
concerned with protection, has again 
been apparent. European applicants 
seeking protection are following even 
more than before the Canadian and 
American trend of taking policies pro- 
ducing settled incomes when protection 
is needed, rather than lump sum poli- 
cies. There is, regarding annuities, an 
ever increasing demand for guaranteed 
annuities, on both single and joint lives, 
with a view to cutting down of tax 
liability after retirement. 


(From the 1953 Report of the 
General Chamber of Commerce). 
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HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL 
EXCHANGE AND GOLD 
MARKETS 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
members of the Gold and Silver Ex- 
change was held on 12th May, 1954. 
After lengthy discussions, resolutions 
were as follows:— (1) Credit for 
margin of tradings per member re- 
duced from $40,000 to 20,000. This 
presumbly due to decreasing value of 
seats which now nominally quote at 
$8,000. Margin for trading of .945 


fine gold reduced from $5,000 to 2,500 
per 100 taels, and for US$ notes re- 


duced from $7,500 to 4,000 per 
US$1,000. This presumbly due _ t- 
narrower fluctuations. (2) Offie’ 


set off prices will be fixed according w 
changes of every $2.50 and not 5.00 
as before. (3) Interest for change 
over for .945 fine gold will be based 
on every 10 taels. (4) Margin for 
tradings will be accepted in local cur- 
rency and also in gold and US$ notes 
at 80% of market value. (5) Charges 
by the Exchange for change over for 
.945 fine gold reduced from $2 to 1 
per 100 taels per day. Confirmation 
was also made in regard to the punish- 


ment of 8 members for their con- 
travention of regulations in trading 
outside the Exchange. The proposed 


trading of Yen notes was discussed but 
no decision taken pending draft of 
regulations for such trading by the 
Committee. After the meeting, Tung 
Chung-Wai, chairman of the Exchange, 
explained that this meeting was trying 
to improve trading conditions hoping 
for increase in trading in future. 


Report for week May 10-15: 


Gold 
May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
10 246% 245%, Low 256 
11 246% 245%, 
12 2461, 246% 
13 246%, 246% 
14 247% 246% 
15 246% 257% High 
The opening and _ closing prices 


were $246 and 247%, and the highest 
and lowest were $247% and 245? 
The market was quiet and pri 

underwent some small appreciation. 
The cessation of business of 8 mem- 
bers by the Exchange gave effect to 


o .99 
256 


High 


prices 
ighest 
pric 
lation. 
mem- 
act to 


> 


“susiness was squashed. 
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‘ieter market; hope for increase of 
Fighting in 
Indochina and good demand for export 
to Singapore caused the small apprecia- 
tion. Future trend of market is ex- 
pected to be quiet and on the steady 
side; we are now working exactly in 
line with contracted import prices 
and this may continue for some time 
in order to replenish our stock. News 
from Indochina is not expected to 
turn in favour of the bears. 

Interest favoured buyers and 
amounted to 39 cents per 10 taels. 
Tradings totalled 56,800 taels for the 
week or averaged 9,800 taels per day. 
Positions taken averaged 43,700 taels 
per day. Cash sales figured at 12,180 
taels of which 4,850 taels listed and 
7,300 taels arranged. Imports were 
mainly from Macao and totalled 5,600 
taels; a shipment of 20,000 ounces 
reached Macao last week. Exports 
amounted to 7,000 taels, and these 
were all for Singapore (better buying 
power due to increase of rubber prices). 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $12.30—12.00 and 
11.85—11.60 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were US$37.37—37.26, and 16,000 
ounces contracted at 37.35 C.LF. 
Macao. 
Silver 
iy 10-15 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High 5.47 3.51 2.70 
Low 5.45 3.50 2.70 
The market continued quiet. Sales 


totalled 1,600 taels in bars and 1,500 
coins in $ coins; nothing was done 
in 20¢ coins. 


US$ 
By Notes Notes 
May High Low High Low 

10 57614 576 574% 
11 576%4 575.% 574% 574 
12 576% 576 575 57414 
13 576% 57614 575 57414 
14 577 576% 57544 574% 
15 577 57614 575% 574% 


D.D. rates: High 576 Low 574%. 


Sales: T.T. US$870,000, Notes spot 
467,000, forward 2,180,000 and D.D. 
169,000. The market was quiet but 
generally steadier on better merchant 
demand and stimulated by news from 
Indochina. The Yue Tak Sing Kee 
Bank, one of the eight members 
penalised by the Exchange, failed early 
in the week. This bank sold US$ and 
Yen T.T. to other banks, amounting 
over HK$300,000 which were not de- 
livered. The total liability of that 
bank is over half a million dollars. In 
T.T. sector, gold and general im- 
porters were good buyers and funds 
were on offer from Japan and Korea. 
In the notes market, speculators were 
idle; interest favoured sellers and 
totalled $1.03 per US$1,000: Positions 


~“sken figured at only US$23 millions. 


-the D.D. sector, oversea Chinese re- 
mittances showed no increase before 
the coming Dragon Boat Festival; 


market was quiet and business small. 


Far Eastern T.T./D.D. Rates 


High and low rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.95—1.93, Japan 0.01365— 
0.013475, Indonesia 0.23. High and Low rates 
per HK$ in foreign currency unit: Malaya 
0.5345—0.534, Indochina 14.80—14.30, Thailand 
3.85—3.80. Sales: 175,000 pesos, 155. millions 
yen, 550,000 Indonesian rupiahs, 200,000 Malayan 
dollars, 8 millions piastres and 4 millions baht. 
The market was not active; trading in Yen was 
obstructed by the failure of the Yue Tak Sing 
Kee Bank, in Piastre was reduced by the situa- 
tion in Indochina, and in Baht was reduced by 
the decreased trade due to the raining season 
in Thailand. 

Bank Notes 


High and Low rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: England 15.76—15.73, Australia 12.35— 
12.32, New Zealand 14.08—14.03, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.30—15.21, India 1.155—1.15, 
Pakistan 0.97—0.965, Ceylon 0.99, Burma 0.70, 
Malaya 1.824—1.822, Canada 5.81—-5.795, Phi- 
lippines 1.94-—1.935, Macao 1.035—1.03, Japan 
0.0142—-0. 01375, Switzerland 1.20, France 
0.0155, Indochina 0.07—0.066, Indonesia 0.225— 
0.223, Thailand 0.265—0. 263. 

Chinese Exchanges 


Taiwan Bank notes quoted at $210.50—210 
per 1,000 yuan, and remittance rates at 200— 
215. Little activity. People’s Bank notes 
quoted nominally at $150 per million. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Prices have now reached lowest levels 
of this year and there are still anxious 
sellers. The decline in prices’ has 
been slow but sure. It seemed over- 
done but political fears, always haunt- 
ing the community though not always 
admitted, have accelerated an other- 
wise reasonable movement of levelling 
off the high prices of February this 
year. Now yields are more in line 
with average investors’ ideas; obvious- 
ly a place like Hongkong must offer 
investors higher returns than London, 
New York or Australia or one might 
consider putting away one’s spare cash 
in lands more distant from the ‘peril’. 


Brokers when asked for reasons for 
the changed sentiment in the market— 
with the usual hesitancy of buyers and 
pressing sellers—will answer in one 
word (usually spelled in _ three 
syllables): Dienbienphu. The conquest 
of that fortress in the Tonkin wilder- 
ness has had a depressing effect on the 
investors in Hongkong and perhaps also 
in other security markets. Why the 
local shareholders should view the 
future with much gloom, after Dien- 
bienphu, is one of the riddles of Hong- 
kong unless one accepts as true .the 
state of mind here which is always 
restless, anticipating unpleasant events 
and inclined to interpret political, mili- 
tary and economic developments in a 
pessimistic vein. Has the Vietminh 
success really changed the political 
picture in North Vietnam and in the 
Far East in such a manner as to make 
the position of Hongkong appear less 
secure than before? If local shares 
show a drop in prices which is explained 
as due to selling pressure arising from 
‘Dienbienphu jitters’, then one has to 
assume that wide circles in Hongkong 
hold the view that the ‘situation’ has 
been aggravated. But in fact it hasn’t. 
Tonkin may come under’ Vietminh 
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control—a large part of that territory 
has been since many years ruled effec- 
tively by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam with Ho Chi Minh as presi- 
dent—and that would not alter the 
‘situation’ out here in any conceivable 
way. 

The tension and ‘permanent emer- 
gency’ remains with us, with and with- 
out Dienbienphu. That the Vietminh 
forces scored a success and may score 
another one in the Red River delta 
should not induce one to be concerned 
about the security of Hongkong. The 
Korean and Indochina ‘questions’ are 
being discussed and they will be ‘set- 
tled’ one day but meanwhile there will 
be some more or less dramatic fighting 
here and there. Nobody has any de- 
signs on Hongkong. Our problems are 
entirely economic ones: how to carry 
on, make a living, produce and export, 
promote trade and tourist business. 
Any question about this territory’s mili- 
tary and political security is unreason- 
able; and therefore the ‘Dienbienphu 
jitters’ have quite unnecessarily caused 
a good many investors to take losses. 


Companies are earning as well as last 
year which was a good-year. Dividends 
will remain on the samerold level. In 
spite of the continued recession the 
business of practically all public com- 
panies whose shares are quoted in the 
Exchange has not been affected nor 
is it likely that it will be affected. The 
money market rules very easy, private 
interest is low, outlet for commercial 
business is limited, and idle funds are 
as heavy as ever. There is some capital 
export but it is small and is not the 
result of any doubts about Hongkong’s 
security but is necessitated by the 
scarcity of interesting projects and 
investment opportunities in this over- 
developed territory. The share mar- 
ket is not favoured by all financiers; 
there are quite a few who have a dis- 
tinct prejudice against it as it has been 
observed over many years how strong- 
ly one-way the buying or selling moves 
and it also has been criticised that 
there* exists no forward trading and 
that in so narrow a market the broker’s 


commission should not exceed %% 
while it actually is 1% (both from 
buyer and seller). 
ok ok 
Last week’s Market developments: 


Monday: Discouraging news regarding 
the Indochina situation was _ reflected. 
Absence of buying enquiry resulted in 
the market being more or less neglect- 
ed and although sellers did not force 
the pace the trend at the close was 
inclined to be easier. There was, how- 
ever, no special feature to report. 
Tuesday: Business was again on a 
restricted scale and where changed 
prices were inclined to drift lower. 
The undertone continued to be quietly 
easy. Wednesday: Extremely dull with 
few shares transacting at lower levels. 
The air of uncertainty regarding the 
Geneva Conference was _§ still over- 
shadowing the market, causing a weak 
undertone. Thursday: Early dealings 
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showed a further marking ‘down of 
rates but at these lower levels there 
were signs of fresh support which led 
to a slight recovery. However, sellers 
reappeared causing the market to be- 
come somewhat erratic. The  under- 
tone at the close was uncertain although 
there was a distinctly better turnover. 
Friday: Apart from some interest in 
China Lights, Electrics and Realties, the 
Market was otherwise neglected. For 
the most part, prices were unchanged 
although towards the close small deal- 
ers were prepared to part with scrip 
at fractionally lower rates. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The fall in rubber of 3 cents a lb. 
and in the metal price of $5.00 a picul, 
together with the current political un- 
certainty led to dull markets and a 
decreased turnover. Although Tin 
Shares fell back and Rubbers’ were 
inclined to ease, Industrials showed a 
rallying inclination. Hammers streng- 
thened further to $3.10 and Singapore 
Cold Storage recovered 7% cents with 
buyers over at $4.72%. London bid 
38/9 for British Borneo Petroleum on 
the announcement of the dividend of 
1/3 (an increase of 1d. over last year) 
and a bonus issue of one share for 
every six held. Gammons at _ $3.00, 
Straits Traders at $21.00 ex all and 
United Engineers at $12.20 were in de- 
mand with bulls prognosticating  sub- 
stantial War Damage payments in the 
near future. Robinson & Co. firmed to 
$1.87% before sellers appeared and 
Wearnes again touched $2.40. On Fri- 
day the Singapore Standard announced 
the raising of the price of its Daily and 
Sunday editions from 10 to 15 cents a 
copy and _ this resulted in increased 
enquiry for Straits Times. That the 
final dividend of 10% from Hong Fatt 
was more than the market had anti- 
cipated became apparent when the 
quotation firmed against a general 
weakening in Tins. However  disap- 
pointment was expressed in some 
quarters with the appropriation § to 
amortisation of a mere $150,000 in- 
stead of a scheme of Capital return 
which it had been hoped the Directors 
had under’ consideration. The  con- 
siderable turnover in Hong Fatts was 
just over-shadowed by the number of 
exchanges in Sungei Ways around $3.00. 
Apart from London Tin, which due to 
the approaching annual dividend im- 
proved to 6/- buyers, London registered 
shares were a neglected market. The 
majority of the turnover was in the 
Australian section in which _ both 
Kuala Kampar and Lower Perak had 
continuous inquiry from up-country at 
progressively lower prices. Encouraged 
by the capital return proposals by an- 
other Company in the group there was 
a revival of interest in Rawang Tin 
with business around 9/4%. Some 
fair parcels of Katu were taken off the 
market at just under 25/-. 


In the Rubber section, apart from 
exchanges of a considerable number 
of odd lots, most transactions in normal 
market-table quantities had a touch of 
Real Estate interest—Bukit Semba- 
wang, Jeram and Singapore United. 
Temporary lower United Kingdom Gilt 


.Edge prices attracted funds, in parti- 


cular 3%% War Loan, but local loan 
turnover remained small due to the 
continued lack of offerings. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Buying support from China, Taiwan 
and South Korea during last week was 
limited to small orders and there were 
more enquiries than purchases. How- 
ever, commodity markets during’ the 
week ending May 15 improved as com- 
pared with the week before and should 
be considered good in view of the fact 
that this is usually the lean period of 
Hongkong’s business cycle. Industrial 
chemicals market was very active with 
keen buying from China, Indonesia and 
Taiwan. Pharmaceuticals improved 
with renewed support from China and 
Taiwan. Paper remained brisk with 
orders from Taiwan, South Korea and 
local consumers. Another factor which 
hindered some of the enquiries from 
maturing into orders was the increase 
in indent prices which made sellers un- 
willing to sell at the prices offered by 
buyers. Several importers placed or- 
ders with European suppliers for metals, 
paper and industrial chemicals to re- 
plenish low stocks. Metals ordered by 
local importers included round bars, 
black iron plate, galvanised iron sheets, 
square bars and galvanised iron pipes. 
America’s recent purchase of basic 
metals such as zinc, copper, tin and 
wolfram induced price gains in world 
metals markets. Paper dealers book- 
ings for European supplies were slow 
partly due to the increased prices es- 
pecially with items like M. G. cap, duplex 
board, strawboard, woodfree printing, 
bend and packing papers. 


Export sales of Hongkong manufac- 
tures slowed down a little during the 
week. Shipments however were steady. 
With the issuing of the 3rd allocation 
of foreign exchange in Indonesia, ex- 
ports there are expected to increase 
during the second half of this month. 
In Loydon at the British Industries 
Fair, a Manchester’ industrialist had 
admitted that while he was never wor- 
ried in the past about the price of 
Hongkong manufactured products 
being too competitive for: Manchester 
goods, he is now extremely worried be- 
cause the quality of Hongkong pro- 
ducts improved. 


China Trade: Communist purchas- 
ing agents enquired for various kinds 
of metals and industrial chemicals but 
few deals were concluded. Imports 
from China last week consisted of 2,048 
bags of dried chilli, 1,476 bags of fresh 
ginger, 30 crates of piece goods, five 
crates of raw silk, 500 pigs, 3,170 


_by trade circles in Hongkong. 
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hampers of fresh duck and hen eg 
1,515 gabs of cassia lignea, 989 box 
of tea, 300 pieces of preserved plum 
vegetable, 150 parcels of Chinese 
medical herbs, 255 cases of dried shrimp, 
180 cases of vermicilli, 240 cases of 
preserved “dragon eyes,’ 80 flasks of 
kaoliang wine and some _ raw silk, 
bristles, silk satin, embroidery, and 
other edibles. 


Japan: The International Trade & 
Industry Ministry’s announcement of 
expanding the current barter system 
of Japan to the sterling area and open 
account area was received favourably 
It was 
hoped that this will improve trade 
between Hongkong and Japan which 
had been quiet lately. (Imports from 
Japan during the first quarter of 1954: 
$76.5 million; same period last year 
exports to 
Japan $58.2 million first quarter 1953 
and $30.8 million this year). 


South Korea: Korea’s purchases re- 
mained active but lacked bulk. Korea’s 
second batch of import foreign ex- 
change which will be issued by the 
middle of June should keep local 
markets busy. Shipments to Pusan in- 
creased lately. Korean Government 
announced last week regular shipping 
service has been opened between Pusan 
and Hongkong for the first time since 
1950. Various shippers are plannir< 
to assign more vessels to that : 
Korea’s main interest was in industi._. 
chemicals, metals, paper and Hongkong 
products such as rubber shoes and knit- 
ting ware. 


Thailand: Thai Government granted 
more foreign exchange during the week, 
but imports from Hongkong slowed 
down while exports of Thai staples in- 
creased. Shipments of Thai products 
to Hongkong last week included 20,000 
bags ot rice, 2,500 bundles of timber, 
90 bales of cow hides. Exports from 
Hongkong to Thailand fell off. About 
400 tons of cargo were shipped by two 
vessels during the past week, consisting 
of 1,500 bags of wheat flour, 900 cases 
of paint, 600 cases of garlic and small 
quantities of enamelware, cotton under- 
wear, paper and Chinese herbs. The 
Bank of Thailand may open a branch 
office in Hongkong around the middle 
of June. 


Indonesia: About 5,000 tons of 
cargo were shipped to Indonesia last 
week (paper, China produce and Hong- 
kong manufactures). The number of 
orders received was less than the week 
before but the expected issue of foreign 
exchange by Indonesia for this year’s 
third allocation period has | brought 
more enquiries to Hongkong for metals, 
machinery, industrial chemicals, cotton 
yarn, cement, rosin and paper. Reports 
from Djakarta said that priority of au- 
thorisation will be accorded to fac- 
tories in urgent need of materials »-4 
only after these tequirements 1 
been met, exchange for other importe.s 
will be considered. The recent flurry 
of orders from Indonesia overloaded 
some local factories with forward book- 
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ines causing some delays and argu- 

its. Indonesian authorities can 
«uncel import licences in case of late 
delivery. Negotiations are being held 
by Hongkong exporters to avoid late 
shipments in future. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
very active and market showed bullish 
indications with the pouring in of en- 
quiries from China, South Korea, Tai- 
wan and Indonesia. China inquired 
for sodium  bichromate, granulated 
borax, acetic acid, cresylic acid, tan- 
ning extract, boric acid, oxalic acid, 
shellac, rubber accelerator, carbon 
black. Most of import ceiling prices 
of above items were lowered by the 
Chinese authorities. Local market prices 
of following items improved during the 
week: shellac, acetic acid, boric acid, 
petrolatum, potassium bichromate, so- 
dium cyanide. Other popular items 
were: rongalite C lumps, stearic acid, 
granulated borax, gum copal, and gum 
damar. 


Metals: At the beginning of the 
week metals were very quiet, but im- 
proved considerably by the end of the 
week with enquiries from China, Tai- 
wan, and South Korea. Import licences 
for Taiwan’s May/June import foreign 
exchange allocation period have ap- 
peared on the local market. Chief 
items are water piping, mild steel plate, 
pig lead, black plate and mild steel 
angle bar. Korea was keen on boiler 

Ses. USA, UK and Japan were in- 

ested in wolfram and Korea in build- 
ing materials. Items recorded gain in 
prices were: tinplate, galvanised iron 
sheet, corrugated galvanised iron sheet, 
galvanised steel plate, carbon steel drill 
bits, wolfram, zinc sheets and copper 
wire. Other popular items were: un- 
galvanised iron pipe, mild angle bar, 
pig lead and steel plate cuttings. 


Paper: With continued buying from 
Taiwan and Korea, paper market was 
moderately active. The volume of 
trade was smaller than expected as bulk 
supplies of some popular items were 
difficult to get while indent prices in 
Europe went up. M.G. pure sulphite 
was the most popular item and the 
turnover at the beginning of the week 
was large. But due to increased prices 
by the end of the week, it discouraged 
further buying. Other items with price 
gains were: bond, newsprint in reels 
and reams, art paper, tissue, woodfree 
printing and MG. ribbed kraft. 
Prices for prime white glassine, straw- 
board and duplex board were steady 
while that of cellophane dropped a 
little due to ample stocks_ recently 
arrived from Japan, France and Bel- 
gium. 


China Produce: Although the _ vo- 
lume of business was small, with buy- 
ing from Europe, India, Japan, Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Indochina, Korea and China. Japan’s 
need for soya bean from local markets 
“~as restricted by the lack of Sterling 

.t with the recent expansion of bar- 
“ter system to sterling and open account 
areas, Japan will be able to get soya 


beans by barter trade with Hongkong. 
With the relaxation on import of wood- 
oil by Australian government, the 
Colony’s export of woodoil to Australia 
during the past two weeks, was about 
356 drums of woodoil at £138 to £140 
per ton cif. Australia. Exports of 
native Chinese goods to Europe via 
Hongkong were still limited by the fact 
that prices in Hongkong for some of 
the items are slightly higher than those 
offered in European markets. Items 
recorded price gains during the week 
were: ramie, garlic, maize, rosin, green 
beans and menthol crystal. Other 
popular items were: feathers and sea- 
grass mats for Europe; dried chilli for 
Thailand, India and Singapore; green 
peas for Korea and Taiwan; talcum 
and string beans for Taiwan; yellow 
beans for Japan and Taiwan; and bam- 
boo fibre, gallnuts and aniseed star 
for Japan. Sesamum seed enjoyed 
some price gains at the beginning of 
the week under buying from Taiwan 
and Korea but later dropped in face of 
arrivals from Indonesia. | 


Rice: Hongkong authorities decided 
to allocate in June another 5,000 tons 
of rice from the government stock- 
pile to the two rice merchants’ asso- 
ciations for sale to the public. This 
lot will comprise Rangoon whole and 
Thai broken rice. The fifth consign- 
ment of commercial rice for the cur- 
rent month involving 5,525 bags of 
whole, 2,800 bags of broken rice and 
5,400 bags of rice dust arrived in Hong- 
kong last week. Under the stimula- 
tion of possible increase in prices of 
allocation rice, the local rice market 
turned steadier at the end of the week 
despite limited trading. 


Pharmaceuticals 


Local stock of Penicillin G. 0.2 m. u., 
Penicillin Procaine Oil, and Dihydro- 
Streptomycin was too small to meet 
demand of China, Taiwan and Korea, 
but as buyers were bidding at limit 
prices and local dealers held out, 
market was slow and prices. hardly 
changed. China bought 40,000 vials of 
Penicillin G., 10,000 vials Penicillin 
Procaine Oil, and 50,000 vials of 
Dihydro-Streptomycin. Korea bought 
5,000 vials of Penicillin Procaine Oil. 
Taiwan was interested in fine chemi- 
cals of U.S. and bought Salicylic Acid, 
Santonin Crystal, Quinine Ethyicar- 
bonate, and Sulfanilamide Powder. 
Singapore purchased D.D.T. powder, 
Tientsin merchants obtained Phenace- 
tine. Japan offered Penicillin G. 0.3 
m. u., Sulphadiazine, and Vitamin B, at 
about 10 to 15% lower than European 
makes, but no business was concluded. 
China also placed bigger orders to 
buy Amidopyrin and Antipyrin through 
local pharmaceutical agents from 
Europe, and obtained spot goods of 
1,000 dozen of Clinical Thermometer. 
Small lots of Merck, Squibb and Lilly 
products, and B-D Yale _ instruments 
were smuggled into the Colony from 
Taiwan, Singapore, and the Philip- 
pines. 
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Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods 


Cotton Yarn prices had further set- 
backs, Cotton piece goods stood steady 
without response. The former was 
caused by easier world cotton prices, 
poor local requirements, and lack of 
Korea and Indonesia enquiries. The 
latter was caused by good demand 
from Indonesia for Japanese makes and 
so indirectly affected local makes. 
Hongkong Yarn yielded about $10 per 
bale,” Egyptian dropped $10, Taiwan 
Yarn receded $15, and Japanese had a 
slump of over $20. Hongkong Drills 
(84 x 48) changed hands at $31.50— 
31.20 per piece, and (66 x 46) at 66% 
cents per yard. Taking advantage of 
low prices, local cotton mills ordered 
7,000 bales of cotton from abroad 
last week. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


While China knocked at the door of 
United Nations for admittance and 
entered the stage at Geneva, Japan 
knocked at doors of Canada, Iran, China 
and other Far Eastern countries for 
more trade. However, Japan’s negotia- 
tions with China have not been too 
successful and the authorities in Japan 
are planning to strike off more items 
from the list of China embargoes to 
improve the situation. Other coun- 
tries in the Far East are also trying 
hard to balance their foreign trade 
budgets by cutting down imports and 
stimulating exports. Indonesia is pro- 
moting direct business with Latin 
American countries and Thailand cut 
down her export rice prices by £3 per 
ton. Finland exported to China during 
1953 about £2 million worth of paper, 


metals and other supplies. Her im- 
ports from China during the same 
period amounted to a little over 
£500,000. 


Japan and her foreign trade: Japan’s 
exports during April slightly decreased 
to $131,455,000 from $135,690,000 in 
March. Exports to the dollar area 
increased to $43,848,000 from $40,027,- 
000, but exports to the sterling and 
open account areas decreased from 
$41,527,000 to $37,934,000 and from 
$54,136,000 to $49,673,000 respective- 
ly. Exports to all three areas showed 
an increase as compared with exports 
in April 1953. The increase to the 
dollar area was chiefly due to an in- 
crease in exports of chemical fertilisers 
to Korea, cotton goods to Mexico aud 
ferrous metals to various countries. 
The drop in exports to the sterling and 
open account areas was due to lower 
exports of machinery and_ cotton 
goods. Exports during the January/ 
April period totalled $461,990,000, 
comprising: dollar area $142,975,000; 
sterling area $133,277,000 and open 
account area $185,738,000. Japan’s 
recent expansion of her current barter 
system to sterling and open-account 
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areas will help her to balance her in- 
ternational payment as well as to get 
from Hongkong and other areas sup- 
plies which Japan formerly had not the 
foreign exchange to pay for. The 
Japan Cotton Spinners Association 
recently predicted that Japan’s cotton 
industry output and export would re- 
main on high level during 1954. The 
prediction was based on the survey of 
the conditions both of the world and 
Japan’s cotton industry during the 
first quarter of 1954. The indu&try’s 
output during the period was reported 
to be 304,000 bales of cotton yarn and 
742 million yards of cotton textile. 
Export during the same period was 
claimed to be 5.4 million pounds of 
cotton yarn and 326 million yards of 
textile. 


Following the recent visit of 60 
Canadian businessmen to Japan’s in- 
ternational trade fair at Osaka, last 
week the Japanese Government decided 
to send a trade mission to Canada 
during this month to promote Japan- 
Canada trade. The mission will be the 
first from Japan to visit Canada since 
the two countries concluded a _ trade 
agreement on March 31. About 10 
representatives will be chosen from 
textile, iron and steel, machinery and 
sundry goods circles to form this 
mission. At the beginning of _ this 
month, Japan’s Ambassador to Canada, 
Koto Matsudaira, predicted that in 
about 15 years, Japan will be a sound 
customer of Canada for her wheat. 
However, Japan’s objective at 
present is to increase exports without 
hurting Canadian industries. Matsu- 
daira said Japan is going to export 
merchandise of high quality to Canada 
including machinery, optical  instru- 
ments, casing and pipes, construction 
materials, ships, silk goods and cultured 
pearls at lower cost. The reaction in 
Canadian’ circles has good. 
Canada in 1953 sold to Japan $19 
million worth of goods and she pur- 
chased only $3.6 million worth from 
Japan. 


On the other hand, Australian Gov- 
ernment raised its tariffs by 10% on 
Japanese textiles. Regarding pear! 
fishing in Arafura Sea, Japanese vessels 
will be permitted to operate in Aus- 
tralian waters for the 1954 season 
and later until a decision is given by 
the International Court of Justice on 
Japanese claims for fishing rights. Ac- 
cording to Mr. McEwen, Australian 
Commerce and Agriculture Minister, 
licences have been issued to not more 
than 25 pearling luggers and mother 
ships. This is the same as the number 
operating in 1953 and would operate 
only in specified areas off the northern 
territory designated by the Australian 
Government. These areas are general- 
ly those furthest removed from Darwin 
on which Australian vessels based at 
Darwin are not dependent. Some 
quarters in Australia considered that 
there were obvious defence dangers in 
Japanese pearling and fishing activi- 
ties in Australian waters. The opinion 
was “It would be wrong for Australia 


to adopt an attitude of permanent 
hostility towards Japan or any other 
country but there was strong evidence 
that Japanese southern expansionists 
are again so powerful that it would 
be madness for Australia to slip back 
into a state of indifference or neglect.” 


Mr. Kadowaki, the new Japanese 
Minister to Iran, is now discussing with 
Iranian Government in Teheran a 
barter agreement. The pact if signed 
will call for the export of large quanti- 
ties of Iranian oil to Japan. The oil 
deal however hangs on the outcome 
of oil negotiations going on now in 
Teheran between Iranian Government 
delegation and representatives of eight 
Western oil companies (the consortium) 
who control the marketing of Iranian 
oil. Japanese interest in Iranian oil 


grew immediately after the Anglo- 
Iranian oil dispute in 1951 which 
ended with the partial shutdown of 


Abadan refinery on the Persian Gulf. 
The Idemitsu Company of Japan signed 
an oil contract with the National Oil 
Company of for crude oil de- 
liveries in 1951. The amount was re- 
ported to be 2 million tons. 


Japan’s trade with the Philippines and 
Indonesia has been temporarily suspend- 
ed as a result of unsuccessful reparation 
negotiations. However, large quanti- 
ties of Japanese goods were shipped to 
Indonesia through Hongkong. Secret 
shipments of Japanese goods were 
made to the Philippines through Hong- 
kong and the United States. These 
clandestine transhipments were _ to 
evade the Philippine policy of reducing 
importation of Japanese products under 
existing barter trade agreement. Japan’s 
trade with China is on the increase. 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Katsuo 
Okazaki, said there were two reasons 
for recent increase in trade with 
China: (1) Japan’s measures to lift 
items from the embargo list had begun 
to take effect and (2) China’s attitude 
towards trade with Japan is now 
more positive. Japan’s embargo list 
had been relaxed to a certain extent. 


China’s Foreign Trade 


China is still following her policy 
of more direct trade with Europe. 
Communist agents in East Germany 
recently sold 5,000 tons of Chinese tea 
in exchange for power plant equipment 
and coal mining machinery. To ful- 
fil barter contract already entered 
into, China recently shipped 7,000 tons 
of egg products, oilseeds, oilseed cake 
and general provisions to West Ger- 
many and Poland (by two chartered 
ocean vessels). Another’ vessel is 
scheduled to leave China for Hamburg 
in June with a shipment of iron ore. 
Return goods for these transactions 
have been arriving in Whampoa _ in 
large tonnage, consisting of mild steel 
plate, zine sheets, copper sheets, cop- 
per wire, aluminium ingots, high speed 
steel and black iron plate. Barter 
trade between China and India also 
increased. Indian black pepper was 
bartered for Chinese raw silk and the 
deals were made through Hongkong. 
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Indonesia and Thailand 


Indonesia is developing direct bu! | 
ness contacts with Argentine and othe. 
Latin American countries. In the past, 


Indonesia has been dealing with these ~ 


countries indirectly through Nether- 
lands. These countries should be able 
to import 70,000 tons of Indonesian 
rubber. Thai government recently an- 
nounced that export price of rice was 
lowered by average of £3 per ton. 
Export of rice has been vital source of 
foreign exchange to Thailand. Re- 
cent drop of exports was due to keen 
competition from other rice producing 
countries. There are more than 2 
million tons of rice in Thailand wait- 
ing to be exported. The Thai au- 
thorities are considering more export 
of timber to balance foreign trade 
budget upset by slowing down of rice 
exports. 


Finland and Far EAst 


Finland is pushing paper! timber and 
other products to China \and other 
Asian countries. 60,641 etric tons 
of paper, 28,059 tons of cellulose, 2,388 
tons of cardboard and 97 tons of 
wallboard were sold last yea the 
following countries: 


(Million Finnish marks; 646 marks—£1) 


Countries Finnish exports Finnish imports 
1953 (1952) 1953 (1952) 
1,248 ( 1,525) 359 ( 63) 
713 ( 287) 431 (861) 
836 ( 757) 89 (588) 
Malaya ........ 56 ( 56) 630 (678 
Indonesia 174 ( 411) 196 (189 
152 ( 171) 101 ( 62) 
ee 201 ( 260) 20 (218) 
Thailand ...... 90 ( 94) 0( 0) 
Hongkong .... 90( £46) 0( 1) 
Philippines .... 67 ( 1) 7 ( 44) 
36 ( 16) 0 (129) 
Indochina ..... 23 ( £30) 9 (129) 


Value of Finnish exports to coun- 
tries mentioned in the table amounted 
to 5.7 million sterling which is double 
value of imports—2.85 million pounds. 
China held position as Finland’s most 
important customer. Although  de- 
liveries to China were smaller than 
previous year, the loss was compensated 
by increased shipments to India and 
Japan. Imports from India, Japan, 
Pakistan, Indochina and Burma fell last 
year. Biggest suppliers to Finland 
were Malaya, Japan and China. China 
is also most important buyer of Fin- 
land’s metals. China bought copper 
sheet, other copper products and elec- 
tric motors to total value of 125 mil- 
lion marks during 1953. Japan’s pur- 
chases amounted to 66 million marks 
and comprised a steel vessel, pig iron 
(1,100 tons), machinery and kitchen 
utensils. Other exports of metal pro- 
ducts included hunting rifles to Pakis- 
tan, locks to Indonesia and a steel 
vessel to Hongkong. The most im- 
portant imports from Asia were rubber 
from Malaya, Indonesia, Ceylon and 
Indochina; cotton textiles from Japan; 
soya beans from China; steel plate from 


Japan; and tea from Ceylon, Indonesia, 


India and China. 


During 1958, Finland had trac 
agreements with four Asian countries: 
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Indonesia and Japan. 


phosphates, woodoil, egg products, 
resin, menthol, bristles, cinnamon, 
rattan, casings, skins, feathers’ to 


Finland who re-exported part of these 
imports to other European countries. 
With Japan, Finland has an _ open- 
account agreement and her _ imports 
comprised textiles, steel, copper wire 
and cable, ball roller bearings, 
fishing nets, starch, buttons, rattan, 
flower bulbs, ete. Finland’s trade 
agreement with India was renewed re- 
cently and last year’s imports com- 
prised tea, spices, coir yarn, vegetable 
oils, cotton waste, rubber, jute goods, 
shellac and casings. From _ Indonesia, 
Finland got spices, tobacco rattan, tin, 
kapok, copal, coffee and hides. 


HONGKONG NEW 
COMPANIES 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended May 8, 1954:— 


Kowloon Enamelware Factory, Limit- 
ed—Manufacturers of enamelware, 
aluminium ware; Nominal Capital, 
$500,000; Registered Office, No. 94, Tai 
Nam Street, Kowloon; Subscribers— 

2 Shing-Kwei, 5, Hawthorn Road, 
_ngkong, Merchant; Hu Chi-Gwan, 4, 
Sing Wo Crescent, Sing Wo Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Wong Shun Pui, 


Sa 


— 


NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hongkong, on Thursday, 
27th May 1954 at 11.30 am., to 
receive the Directors’ Report and 
the Statement of Accounts, to de- 
clare a dividend and to transact 
the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 8th May to 27th 
May, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE, 
General Manager. 


Hongkong, 23rd April 1954. 


94, Tai Nam Street, 
chant. 


Kowloon, Mer- 


Sun Lik Trading Company, Limited 
—Importers, exporters; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, No. 
266, Hai Tan Street, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers—Fong Hong, 1, Maple Street, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Ip Kee, 261, Lock- 
hart Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Chau 
Chit Wan, 128, Cheung Sha Wan Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


Ash Steamship Company Limited— 
Business of shipping; Nominal Capital, 
$2,000,000; Subscribers—John Louis 
Marden, 457, The Peak, Hongkong, 
Company Director; Martin Wyndham 
Hedley Calvert, Flat 1A, Gough Hill 
Road, The Peak, Hongkong, Manager. 


The Overseas Real Estate and In- 
vestment Company Limited—To pur- 
chase, take on lease or in exchange, or 
otherwise acquire any lands and build- 
ings; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 607, China Building, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Daniel Chen, 4, 
Norfolk Read, Kowloon, Merchant; Chua 
Kian Bun, 14, Somerset Road, Kowloon, 
Merchant; Lo Man Chuen, I. L. 7051, 
Tin Hau Temple Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Lungo Tam, 191, Castle Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Chen Mo Hua, 59, 
Fort Street, North Point, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


(Continved from Page 635) 


$ 
Lacquers and 
varnishes Lb. 982,145 2,320,283 
Malaya ......... 273,840 644,043 
China (excl. 
Formosa) .. 73,132 206,136 
Formosa 
(Taiwan) . 157,693 385,434 
Thailand ...... 409,915 980,652 
Prepared paints, 
enamels, and 
mastics, n.e.s. 
7,150,902 8,555,131 
Malaya ......... 2,804,325 3,504,794 
North Borneo 334,212 405,746 
619,151 801,731 
Formosa 
(Taiwan) .. 139,161 218,839 
Indonesia 176,140 163,210 
97,834 116,006 
Philippines .. 282,027 310,257 
Thailand ...... 2,657,348 2,976,660 
Cigarettes Lb. 506,752 2,649,931 
purma........ 29,845 535,390 
130,061 693,182 
U.S. Oceania .. 281,535 1,064,786 
Matches Case 6,907 1,153,293 
United 
Kingdom .. 960 116,400 
3,288 541,627 
Philippines .. GBF 146,400 


CHINA UNDERWRITERS, 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the twenty-sixth annual 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of China Underwriters, 
Limited will be held at the Head 
Office of the Company, 4a, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Hong Kong 
on Friday, the 4th June, 1954 at 
12.30 p.m. to receive and consider 
the Directors’ Report and State- 
ment of Accounts for the year 
ended 3list December, 1953, to 
elect Directors, to appoint Audi- 
tors, to sanction Dividends and a 
distribution of profits of the 
Company’s Life Assurance busi- 
ness, and to transact any other 
business of an Ordinary General 
Meeting. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from the 
3ist May 1954 to the 4th June 
1954, inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
E. W. WILMOTT, 
Secretary. 


Hongkong, 17th May, 1954. 
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$ 
Iron & steel 
bars & rounds 
Indonesia 18,713 831,246 
Thailand 34,020 1,182,949 
Cement Cwt 403,591 2,544,871 
Malaya ......... 153,500 855,340 
North Borneo 197,235 1,320,643 
Macao ........... 41,955 292,088 
Iron ore and 
concentrates 
(except pyrites 
not roasted), 
lacally mined 
2,327,846 6,841,931 
Formosa 
(Taiwan) .. 121,360 406,890 
Tungsten ore 
(wolframite) 
and concen- 
trates, locally 
mined Cwt. 2,972 2,383,663 
United 
Kingdom 40 55,440 
Netherlands .. 240 118,980 
NOTICE | 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


HONGKONG COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE CHINA ENGINEERS, LIMITED 


Embargo on Trade with China: According to Minis- 
terial statements, the list of strategic goods has been care- 
fully drawn up. No doubt it has, but those who compiled 
the list were looking at the economy of a highly organized 
industrial country like Great Britain. They were not think- 
ing of what are strategig goods in an undeveloped country 
like China, whose economy is based mainly on agriculture, 
not on industry. Steel pipes, or steel sheets, in England 
might be used for strategic purposes, but not in China, 
which has no industry worth speaking of, and which has been 
starved of consumer goods of all kinds ever since 1937, the 
beginning of the war with Japan. The embargo thus be- 
comes, in effect, an application of economic sanctions. This 
economic warfare has hit the Chinese badly, but it has also 
hit Great Britain and Hongkong as well. Perhaps, in the 
past, with heavy British commitments elsewhere, China may 
have suffered more than Britain, but the time will soon. come 
— if it has not come already—when economic sanctions will 
hurt both sides equally severely. 


Throughout the year, a lively interest was expressed 
in trade with China, and numerous questions were asked in 
Parliament. A good many mis-statements were made, which 
might as well be cleared up. Japan did not infringe the 
embargo: their export regulations were as severe as those 
of the British Governmente New American cars are not 
seen on the streets of Peking: a good many old models are 
there. On the other hand, Belgian underground cables were 
seen on the streets of Peking by the group of British busi- 
ness men who visited Peking. West Germany and France 
shipped something like 80,000 tons of steel products to 
China during the first half of 1953. Nearly all European 
countries have been ready to ship small Diesel sets, certain 
pharmaceuticals prohibited from England, air compressors, 
and so on. Incidentally, this substantial volume of trade 
between China and the whole of the free world, including 
Japan and West Germany, is conveniently ignored by critics 
of Britain’s action in the matter. They single out Britain 
for their attacks, disregarding the evident fact that British 
controls have been far more severe than those of any other 
European country. The British embargo, we say, has been 
maintained with absurd severity and rigidity. In former 
days, British officials consulted merchants, like ourselves, as 
experts, and followed our advice; now they ignore us, and, 
what is worse, mistrust us. When we tell them, for instance, 
that we require 100 copper rollers for the printing machine 
in our Mill, or a few spare turbine blades for our power 
plant, they ask us how we know that the Chinese authori- 
ties will not seize the materials and melt them down for 
other purposes! Multiply such instances by several thou- 
sands, and you have some idea of the exasperating conditions 
under which legitimate trade is brought to a standstill, to 
the disadvantage of British merchants and manufacturers, 
as well as to the Chinese. 


American Interference: Besides the embargo, our trade 
has been adversely affected by the action of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. When they imposed an embargo on China, and 
blocked all Chinese accounts, they did not confine themselves 
to the Chinese alone, but also blocked the accounts of Bri- 
tish and other nationals, who were engaged in trade with 
China. Our account in New York was blocked in January 
1951. We had something over US$500,000 in the account 
at the time, and it was a serious embarrassment to us. We 
engaged the services of an eminent American lawyer, and he 
succeeded in having the account unblocked. That was in 
December 1951. After the unblocking, we transferred about 
US$300,000 to Canada. In October 1952, without warning 
or explanation, the account was blocked again. By that 
time, we had a more liquid cash position in Hongkong, and 


in Hongkong amounted to 24,960 bales. 


the freezing of some US$200,000 in New York did not 
seriously embarrass us. We hoped also that the matter 
would eventually settle itself. However, further steps were 
taken against us: our clients in Hongkong were told that 
they should not trade with us under pain of becoming de- 
signated or re-designated themselves. One of these Mills 
owed their very existence to us: we loaned them nearly 
HK$8,000,000. But they were warned not to trade with 
us even in the British goods which we traditionally supply 
to them. There is nothing to warrant this persecution. 
Though suffering in our trade from the effects of the em- 
bargo, we have faithfully abided by it. We have not even 
been informed why designation has been applied to us. It 
amounts to being tried, convicted and punished without an 
opportunity of knowing anything about the charge, or of 
answering it. 


Hongkong: Business in Hongkong during 1953 suffered 
from the continued loss of much of its traditional entrepot 
business with China. We strengthened our Export Depart- 
ment, but China’s unrealistic export floor prices largely stulti- 
fied its efforts. Several transactions in native wool and 
goathair, totalling about £95,000, were successfully com- 
pleted; but in the great staples of China produce (tung oil, 


beans, etc.) no business was possible, either because China ~ 


would not release the commodity, or the indicated price 
was well above world prices. These prices have been drop- 
ping steadily: tung oil, for example, from £205 per ton in 
January to £115 in December; and China has been slow 
to reduce floor prices in sympathy. At the end of 1953, 
were informed that China had temporarily prohibited , 
export of many of her principal products, including soya 
beans, sesamum seed, most oils (except woodoil), cashmere, 
camelhair, goosefeathers, good quality skins and furs, egg 
products, oileakes and seeds, and tea. 


Regarding Hongkong’s local trade, we have maintain- 
ed our position as one of the leading suppliers to the 
textile industry. Competition in the raw cotton market 
continued to be very keen, but, in spite of this, our sales 
Our sales of Cour- 
tauld’s “Fibro” also increased, ccntracts during the year 
totalling 767,200 lbs., equivalent to about 1950 bales of 
cotton. Total sales of raw cotton and staple fibre were 
about 20% more than in 1952. The price of Pakistan cot- 
ton—usually the most important single factor in the cost- 
ings of Hongkong textile mills—after a decline early in 
the year, firmed up, and remained remarkably steady during 
the last six months, at about 28d./29d. per lb. c.i.f. Yarn and 
cloth prices showed a similar steadiness, and the mills were 
able to sell their production forward for two to three 
months. We continued our policy of extending financial 
facilities to certain of the cotton mills in Hongkong. The 
total amount advanced during the year was HK$9,615,000, 
most of this being made up by short-term advances. There 
were no substantial sales of textile machinery in Hongkong 
during the year, though we continued to do a steady busi- 
ness in accessories and replacements. We continued to pro- 
gress in the dyes market, and our 1953 turnover was about 
50% higher than that of the previous year. There was more 
activity among local industries, many of whom were able 
to build up new export markets for their finished products. 
One local producer of pure silk lingerie articles successfully 
introduced his products to the United States, with the re- 
sult that a demand has now been created for high class 
dyestuffs suitable for fast shades on silk. The mainland 
market, which remained inactive until May, contributed sub- 
stantially to the improved dyestuffs sales 
Many local dealers,- who were still carrying heavy stc 
bought in 1950, were able to clear these, but not without 
suffering heavy losses. With most of this surplus cargo 
liquidated, the chances for new business in the future ap- 
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“™r very much brighter. The Electrical and General En- 

ering Departments achieved a turnover of approximately 
HK$3,000,000. About one-half of this was accounted for 
by cable sales and electrical installation contracts, which in- 
cluded the new Mercantile Bank building. 


Singapcre:— In spite of the general trade recession 
caused by the fall in the prices of tin and rubber, and the 
unfavourable attitude of the Indonesian Government to- 
wards Singapore’s entrepot trade, our business continued 
to expand. We were able to increase business in most of 
our agencies for electrical equipment. Helped by the in- 
troduction, as from 1st August, of a more realistic approach 
by the ORCMA and the MORCMA towards prices for rub- 
ber-insulated cables in Malaya, the turnover in C.M.A. grade 
cables increased substantially during the last quarter of the 
year. Our share of this increase was greater than that of 
most of our competitors, and Johnson & Phillips cables have 
now been re-established as second to none in our markets. 
We have also successfully established a reputation for B.N.E. 
cockers and waterheaters, Nettle’s accessories, Wright’s elec- 


| tric motors, and Verity’s oscillating fans, and are develop- 


ing a demand for Mullard’s lamps, Telcon’s P.V.C. cables, 
etc. In the early part of 1953, we inaugurated a scheme of 
selling waterheaters, cookers, fans and electric motors on 


Fe-vory ¢ Orricc: SHaukiwan Roap Tei.no: 
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a hire-purchase basis. The scheme was not a success, owing 
to the policy of the Singapore City Electricity Department 
hiring waterheaters, fans and cookers to the public at very 
cheap rates. Arrangements were made during the year to 
organise our Electrical Contract Department so that we 
would be able to undertake all kinds of electrical installa- 
tions with our own labour force and under our own direct 
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control. We believe that this policy will justify itself, and 
that we shall obtain substantial orders for the installation 
of the larger type of industrial and housing projects. 


Very extensive building projects are now being carried 
out, and being planned, by both Government and private 
enterprises in Singapore. It has therefore been our policy 
to concentrate our efforts upon developing those of our lines 
which cater for the building trade. We have also commenced 
to develop a building materials department which handles 
steel and cement as well as hardware, paints etc. We are 
thus in a position to supply most of the requirements of 
the building trade from foundations to finishes. With the 
same object in view, we decided in August to purchase the 
business of Sino-British (Malaya) Ltd. This Company are 
experts in the supply and laying of all kinds of floor and 
wall tiles. They import mosaic and other tiles from Japan 
and various European countries, and employ an expert team 
of ex-Shanghai masons who are uniquely capable of carrying 
out tiling installation work. The acquisition of Sino-British 
(Malaya) Ltd. also enabled us to take over a few agencies 
for windows, sinks and composition rubber tiles, which fit 
in well with our own building lines. The purchase of the 
Company has therefore considerably enhanced our useful- 
ness to the building trade of Singapore and the Federation. 
Our ownership of Sino-British (Malaya) Ltd. has provided 
us with other less direct, but nevertheless important, facili- 
ties. We immediately gained access to office space, which 
is so difficult to find in Singapore, and which enabled us to 
expand our business in a way which otherwise would not 
have been possible. In addition, we benefited from the long 
established contacts which Sino-British have built up over 
the years with architects, building contractors and others. 
The acquisition of the. Company’s assets have _ there- 
fore greatly accelerated the establishment of our re- 
putation as a Company which views optimistically the 
economic future of Malaya. The prospects for’ the 
tiling industry in Malaya are considerable. We have 
sufficient orders outstanding on our books to keep our thirty 
tiling masons fully occupied until about the Autumn of 1954. 
Enquiries are continually coming to hand from all parts of 
the Federation and from Singapore, and we are in the healthy 
position of being asked to carry out more work than we 
can cope with. The hard work of our staff, and the initiative 
shown in expanding and developing our business, have made 
us known as one of the leading business concerns in the 
Colony. We can look ahead with confidence to our future 
in Singapore in the knowledge that we shall be able to 
take full advantage of all business opportunities which offer, 
and play a proper and useful part in the expanding economy 
of this part of the world. 


Kuala Lumpur:— An office was established in Kuala 
Lumpur in April 1953 in the premises of George Blunn & 
Co., Ltd., an old-established British firm of general mer- 
chants and importers, whose business we acquired. For 
ease of administration, the staff of the Kuala Lumpur Branch 
of our subsidiary Company, Sino-British (Malaya)  Ltd., 
moved over under George Blunn & Co., Ltd.’s roof in Septem- 
ber. As the premises of George Blunn & Co., Ltd. were 
not exactly suited to our needs we decided to dispose of 
them and erect a new building of our own. Plans have been 
drawn up to erect a four-storey office and showroom in 
Ampang Road, in which we intend to demonstrate the high 
order of craftsmanship of the manufacturers we represent. 
When we move into our new building towards the end of 
1954, our own staff and those of our subsidiary Companies 
will be accommodated satisfactorily. We shall then be in 
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a position to exhibit in the best possible manner our Pr-. 
cipals’ products, and we can look forward to increasing | 
volume of trade with the Federation of Malaya. 


Shanghai:— Our Shanghai Office had a fairly successful 
year. In response to the Government’s desire that we should 
trade both ways, we departed from our long established prac- 
tice of restricting ourselves to imports, and endeavoured to 
establish exports as well. We have touched upon the sub- 
ject in our previous remarks under “Hongkong’’. Although 
our attempts at exports have not been a brilliant success, 
we have been gratified by the import business which has 
been transacted by our Shanghai Office, and much credit 
is due to them for their pertinacity and stubborn deter- 
mination to overcome many obstacles. Our mills in Shanghai 
have done exceedingly well. The profit, before allowing for 
income tax, is the equivalent of £452,000. Income tax has 
not yet been assessed, but, allowing £157,000, we arrive at 
a nett profit of £298,000. Unfortunately, none of this can 
be remitted out of the country, and for this reason we 
have followed the precedent of previous years of not in- 
corporating any Shanghai figures into our accounts. Shang- 
hai Office has been entirely self-supporting, and, unlike many 
other firms, it has not been necessary for us to remit any 
funds to China. 
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| | Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
Te 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-kuown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


Te 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oll tanks, 
and strongroom compartnitents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
| (including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 


Fly Pan American...get the 

priceless advantage of 
More Experience 

These Clipper Captains are typical 

of the veteran pilots who fly you 


a4, 


oard ‘*The President’’ 


ets 


Captain HARRY L. TURNER during 
his 23 years with Pan American 
has flown everything from early 
Sikorsky amphibians and Martin 
Flying Boats to giant double- 
decked “Strato” Clippers*! 


Captain KENNETH V. BEER has 
flown 24 years for Pan American 4 
—has 20,000 pilot hours and is 

PAA’s senior captain in the Pa- 
cific Division. He was the 26th 
pilot to join Pan American. 


Captain GENE A. MEYRING has Captain FREDERICK C. RICHARDS 


been fiying 26 years, the last 20 * 
with Pan American, during which 
he pioneered the air routes in 
Alaska. He has flown nearly every 
type commercial aircraft. 


has flown a total of 17,000 pilot 
hours during his distinguished 
career. He joined Pan American 
in 1932 and has piloted the Clip- 
pers to many Pacific records. 


For reservations to the U.S.A. call your Travel Agent or Alexandra House, 
Phone 37031, Hong Kong . Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark:, Pan American World Airways, Ine. 


World's Most | 
Experienced 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Pan Amerisan World Airways, Ine., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S. A., with limited liabiliny 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 

Insurance Agents, Machinery and 

Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 

Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 

Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 

of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON’ 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


’ Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 


Importers and Exporters, 

Tea and General Merchants, 

Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


No. 20 
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No. 20 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “JOHANNES MAERSK” ... ... June 2 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... June 20 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... May 26 
M.S. “OLUF MAERSK” .... .... June 2 
M.S. “TREIN MAERSK” June 4 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” .... .... In Port A-10 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” June 7 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 


M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” May 21 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” June 24 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 

“HERTA MAERSK” July 4 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


M.S. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


MAERSK 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA. 
| YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 
COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED | 
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